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Memoir of Francis Rawdon Hastings, 

MARQUIS OF HASTINGS, K.G. 

( With a Portrait.) 
Tue history of a renowned warrior is too 
frequently a harrowing recital of deeds, 
from the contemplation of which the better 
feelings of the human mind turn with ab- 
horrence. Every page teems with murder 
and ravage; and the sanguinary struggles 
of uncurbed ambition, or lawless power, 
are decked -with ferocious interest, and 
written in characters of blood. 

“The march of the thousands,” the 
heart-stirring shouts of mighty hosts going 
forth to battle, and all the glittering accom- 
paniments of military expeditions, so fasci- 
nate and delude the mind, that we are led 
to associate with the war-field, nothing but 
glory and heroism. But when we con- 
trast “ the pomp and circumstance of war’ 
with their desolating consequences ; when 
we behold the once flourishing city a heap 
of smoking ruins, its inhabitants held cap- 
tive, or wandering as fugitives in other 
lands, and contemplate the havoc that has 
wasted all their substance, the flimsy dream 
of admiration vanishes, and the fell demon 
of war stands revealed in all his deformity. 

The time, however, has not yet arrived 
for men to “ beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks.” Nation still continues to lift up 
the sword against nation; and so long as 
ambition rules in the hearts cf princes,— 
so long as their native land and the pater- 
nal hearth are dear to men, war must con- 
tinue to be an unavoidable evil. The 
man, therefore, who, with “ unshaken con- 
stancy of soul,” asserts the rights and liber- 


ties of his country in fields of danger, and | 
| Give tothee Paulyn Roydon, Hope and Hopetowne, 


through scenes of toil and suffering, is 
worthy of public gratitude, and the reve- 
rence of after-ages. To him may be’ ad- 
dressed the commendations of the poet : 


“ Let laurels drenched in pure Parnassian dews 
Reward his memory, dear to every muse, 

Who, with a courage of unshaken root, 

In honour’s field advancing his firm foot, 

Plants it upon the line that Justice draws, 

And will prevail or perish in her cause. 

Tis to the virtues of such men, man owes 

His portion in the good that Heav’n bestows, 
And when recording history displays 


Feats of renown, though wrought in ancient days, 


131.—VvoL. x1. 


} 


Tells of a few stout hearts that fought and died, 
Where duty plac’d them, at their country’s side ; 
The man that is not mov’d with what he reads, 


| That takes not fire at their heroic deeds, 





Unworthy of the blessings of the brave, 
Is base in kind, and born to bea slave.”--Cowrer. 


The subject of the present memoir was 
the offspring of a long line of noble an- 
cestry ; and, however we may be disposed 
to contemn “ the boast of heraldry,” which 
too frequently resembles a crown on a 
death’s head, in this case, at least, it is de- 
serving of respect. So far as history can 
trace them back, we find the progenitors 
of the Rawdon family always asserting the 
rights and independence of their country, 
and moving in the strait path of unsullied 
honour. Nor was the brightness of their 
glorious achievements impaired by any 
action in the life of their representative, 
the late Marquis of Hastings. He did not 
boast of his ancestors, but imitated them ; 
and his fame rests more firmly on his own 
personal merit, than on the claims of de- 
scent, 

The family of Rawdon is of Norman 
extraction; but . tlie English pedigree is 
deduced from Paulyn, or Paulinus de 
Roydon, who commanded a body of 
archers in the army of William, at the 
battle of Hastings. For this service he 
received from the —, a grant of 
lands in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
near Leeds. The tenure was by grand 
sergeantry; and the condition, that of 
presenting to the king and his successors a 
cross-bow and arrow, whenever any of 
them should come to hunt there. Of the 
title-deed conveying these manorial rights, 
Weever, in his “Funeral Monuments,” 
gives the following as a faithful transcript : 
I William Kyng, the third yere of my reign, 

With all the bounds both up and downe ; 
From heven to yerthe, from yerthe to hel, 
For the and thyne there to dwel, 

As truly as this king-right is myn ; 

For a crosse-bow and an arrow, 

When I sal come to hunt on Yarrow. 
And in token that this thing is sooth, 

I bit the whyt wax with my tooth, 
Before Meg, Maud, and Margery, 

And my third sonne, Henry. 

Some heraldic antiquaries have affected 
to doubt the authenticity of this record, 
but its validity seems supported by inter- 
nal evidence; and the armorial bearing, 
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which is that of a fess between three 
pheons, or arrow-heads, with this motto,— 
Et nos quogue tela sparsimus :—“ We too 
have scattered our arrows,”—is directly 
allusive to the conditions of the manorial 
right. From this knight came, through a 
long line of descendants, George Rawdon, 
who it appears went to Ireland with the 
great Earl of Strafford, and there distin- 
guished himself so nobly during the rebel- 
lion, that on the 25th of May, 1665, he 
was created an English baronet. His 
great-grandson, Sir John Rawdon, in 1750, 
was raised to the Irish peerage, as Baron 
Rawdon of the county of Down; and in 
1761, he was further advanced to the 
earldom of Moira. He married three 
times :—first, Helena, youngest daughter 
of the earl of Egmont, by whom he had 
two daughters; next, Anne, daughter of 
lord Hillsborough, by whom he had no 
issue; and lastly, Elizabeth Hastings, 
eldest daughter of Theophilus, ninth earl 
of Huntingdon, who brought him two 
sons and three daughters. 

Francis, the eldest son, and the subject 
of this memoir, was born at the family 
residence, in the county of Down, Dec. 9, 
1754. In his childhood he gave early in- 
dications of attachment to military science ; 
and his boyish sports usually had reference 
to the tactics and manceuvres of war. 
When only ten years of age, he met with 
a serious accident, whilst indulging in his 
favourite amusement. A brass gun, that 
had been mounted on a pigmy entrench- 
ment, for the purpose of destroying the 
hornworks of a battery of similar dimen- 
sions, burst, and inflicted a severe wound 
in his leg. 

He began his education at Lisburne, in 
his native country ; from thence he passed 
to Harrow, and from the latter place to Ox- 
ford, where, however he remained for no 
greatlength of time. When he had reached 
his sixteenth year, he commenced the pro- 
fession of arms in earnest, as ensign in the 
15th foot. After a lapse of two years, he 
was promoted to a lieutenantcy in the 5th 
foot, and shortly afterwards embarked with 
his regiment for North America. The 
revolutionary state of that country, at the 
period of his arrival, rendered it a fit 
arena for the display of personal bravery 
and military talent; and the intrepidity of 
his mind, added to skilfulness and deci- 
sion in his movements, soon fixed his re- 
putation as a commander of superior 
merit. The first decisive engagement be- 
tween the provincialists and the king's 
troops, occurred at Bunker’s Hill on the 
17th of June, 1775. The conduct of Lord 
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Rawdon in this battle, elicited the warmest 
encomiums of General Bourgoyne, and led 
to further promotion. Shortly after the 
affair at Bunker’s Hill he was appointed 
to the command of a company, and made 
aide-de-camp to Sir Henry Clinton, at that 
time commander-in-chief. 

In 1778, Lord Rawdon was nominated 
adjutant-general with the rank of lieuten- 
ant-colonel. At this period his services 
became truly valuable, and there was no 
action of consequence in which he was not 
engaged. He was actively employed in 
the Jerseys, and while at Philadelphia he 
displayed his judgment, and knowledge of 
human nature, in a remarkable manner. 
Observing that the American line was 
chiefly made up of Irish deserters, his 
Lordship undertook to raise a corps of his 
countrymen, to be called the Volunteers of 
Ireland. This scheme had the desired 
effect ; the corps was soon completed by 
deserters from the enemy, and its services 
in the field were of the most decisive cha- 
racter : in the first battle of Camden, under 
the command of Lord Rawdon, one half 
of the regiment was either killed or 
wounded ; and in one that followed, the 

roportion was still greater. Nothing, 
Loreen, could check the propensity to 
desertion, until his Lordship adopted a sin- 
gular expedient. A man caught in the 
attempt to go off, was brought on the pa- 
rade, before the whole regiment, to whom 
he was given up, to be punished or ac- 
quitted as his comrades should determine. 
The private soldiers alone formed a court- 
martial, and having found the prisoner 
guilty, hung him on the next tree. Lord 
Rawdon was next appointed to a distinct 
command in South Carolina, where he 
was opposed to general Gates, whom he 
repulsed in all his attempts upon the 
British positions.” At the battle of Cam- 
den, August 16th, 1780, his Lordship com- 
manded one wing of the army; and when 
Earl Cornwallis pursued the Americans to- 
wards Virginia, he left Lord Rawdon to 
defend the frontiers of Carolina against 
General Green. The republican comman- 
der having turned Lord Cornwailis’s left, 
fell suddenly upon Lord Rawdon’s position. 
His Lordship perceiving that it was Green’s 
intention to attack his redoubts in the 
night, withdrew the troops from them after 
dusk, and prepared to surprise the enemy 
on the open ground. The American 
general, however, acted warily, and de- 
termined to wait the arrival of his artil- 
lery. His antagonist, on the other hand, 
was prompt and vigilant. Seeing the 
reason of Green’s delay, he resolved to 
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anticipate him, and to become the assailant. 
Accordingly, on the 25th of April, 1781, he 
chose the hour of noon to make the attempt, 
when it was least expected. By this = 
manceuvre, he reached Hobkirk Hill before 
Green had any suspicion of the movement. 
The American not only fancied himself 
secure by his superiority of force, but by 
the local advantage he possessed in having 
a large swamp, which protected him on the 
only assailable side of the hill. Lord Raw- 
don approached with a narrow line of 
front ; and the enemy’s piquets being driven 
in, the alarm immediately spread through 
the American camp. Green perceived the 
danger of his situation, and with the utmost 
promptitude decided upon the means most 
likely to repel the assailants. Finding that 
the British advanced in a narrow front, he 
commenced a heavy fire of grape-shot from 
his batteries, and, under their protection, 
charged down the hill. Lord Rawdon was 
equally on the alert, and instantly extended 
the whole of his line, by which evolution 
he completely disconcerted the plan of the 
enemy, and gained a decisive victory. 
This success enabled him to concentrate his 
army, and being joined by some reinforce- 
ments, he drove the republicans to a con- 
siderable distance ; but soon after, the cap- 
ture of Lord Cornwallis at York Town, and 
the declining state of the royal cause, ren- 
dered it necessary to remove the troops to 
Charleston. While here, an American pri- 
soner, named Haynes, voluntarily took the 
oaths of allegiance, and was set at liberty. 
In violation of this solemn obligation, he 
secretly obtained a colonel’s commission in 
the rebel service, and then began to practise 
the arts of corruption on the British soldiers. 
His treachery was discovered, and he suf- 
fered the punishment which, by the law of 
nations, he had incurred. Lord Rawdon, 
though neither on the court-martial, nor 
concerned in the prosecution, was violently 
attacked in and out of parliament for this 
act of justice. The Duke of Richmond 
made a specific charge against his lordship 
in his absence, and, what was worse, on 
anonymous authority. When Lord Raw- 
don arrived in England, in 1782, he called 
the duke to account for this unwarrantable 
attack ; but a meeting on the ground was 
happily prevented by the submission of his 
grace, and his consenting to make an a 
logy in the upper house, which he did in a 
manner more creditable to the offended 
party than to himself. 

Lord Rawdon’s conduct in America was 
so brilliant, that the king not only made 
him, immediately after his return, one of 
his aides-du-camp, with the rank of colonel, 
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but conferred upon him the English barony 
of Rawdon, which gave him a seat in the 
upper house of parliament. About this 
time he contracted that intimacy with the 
Prince of Wales which lasted through life. 
His intercourse with the Duke of York was 
somewhat later; but this friendship, like the 
former, never suffered any interruption. 

In May, 1789, his lordship acted as 
second to his Royal Highness in the duel 
which he fought with Colonel Lenox. This, 
considering the station his lordship held 
about the person of the king, was a very 
hazardous undertaking; but a high, and 
even chivalrous sense of honour, was in him 
paramount to all other worldly motives. 

In October of this year, Lord Rawdon, 
by the death of his maternal uncle, the Earl 
of Huntingdon, came into possession of the 
bulk of that nobleman’s fortune. This 
was a very seasonable acquisition, as by his 
great liberality he had involved himself in 
considerable “ pecuniary difficulties. His 
mother at the same time succeeded to the 
barony of Hastings, and to the other ba- 
ronies in fee possessed by her father, but 
the title of Huntingdon remained thirty 
years in abeyance. In June, 1793, his 
lordship succeeded to the earldom of Moira 
by the death of his father; and shortly 
after, he was raised to the rank of major- 
general, when he was appointed to the 
command of an army intended to co- 
operate with the royalists in Brittany. 
Before the preparations, however, could 
be completed, the design was rendered 
abortive, by the suppression of the insur- 
rection, and the triumph of the French 
republicans. In the following summer, 
Lord Moira performed a great military 
exploit, by reinforcing the Duke of York 
with ten thousand men, when his Royal 
Highness was nearly cut off by a superior 
force, in his retreat through Brabant to 
Antwerp. Having accomplished this ob- 
ject, and saved the British army, his lord- 
ship returned to England; where for a long 
time he held a military, but merely nominal, 
command at Southampton. In 1803, he 
was removed to the more efficient situation 
of commander-in-chief of the forces in 
Scotland ; at which time he obtained the 
rank of general. 

On the 12th of July, in the following 
year, he married Flora Muir Campbell, 
countess of Loudoun. The ceremony was 

rformed by the Bishop of London, at the 

ouse of Lady Perth, in Grosvenor Square, 
and the Prince of Wales gave away the 
bride. 

As his lordship had uniformly acted with 
the opposition, except in the single case of 
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the prosecution of Mr. Hastings, the change 
of ministry, occasioned by the death of 
Mr. Pitt, naturally brought him into a high 
official situation as a member of the cabinet. 
Accordingly, he was made master-general 
of the ordnance, and constable of the 
Tower. He then of course gave up the 
command in Scotland, when the lord-pro- 
vost and the inhabitants of Edinburgh pre- 
sented him with the following address :— 

“ We recollect with gratitude, that when 
the nation was threatened with a powerful 
and dangerous invasion, your lordship’s 
presence commanded our confidence, and 
renewed our vigour; your military talents 
collected all our resources, and concentrated 
our strength ; and under your lordship, this 
country rose at once to a state of proud 
defiance,—justifying every expectation ex- 
cited by your high military character and 
renown; while your lordship’s mild and 
conciliating virtues added to our respect 
and gratitude, sentiments of the warmest 
personal esteem and affection.” 

The administration, of which his lordship 
formed a part, was of short duration, and 
he again retired into private life. In 1808, 
by the death of his mother, he succeeded to 
the ancient English baronies which had 
descended to her, and also to landed pro- 
perty of about six thousand a year. On 
the death of Mr. Perceval, in May, 1812, 
Lord Moira was employed to form an 
extended administration; but when Earl 
Grey and Lord Grenville insisted on having 
the appointment of all the offices in the 
royal household, his lordship resisted the 
demand as disrespectful, and the negocia- 
tion terminated. About this time he in- 
curred considerable odium by the zeal which 
he had shown, on the investigation into the 
conduct of the Princess of Wales; but, for 
the uniform attachment which he had shown 
to his august Friend, he was rewarded with 
the order of the Garter, and soon after 
nominated to the government of Bengal. 
His conduct in that important station gained 
him great applause; particularly for his 
vigorous prosecution and successful termi- 
nation of the Nepaul war. Its original 
object was merely the suppression of the 
Pindarries, an association, whose principle 
was the plunder of all the neighbouring 
powers; but it terminated in adding greatly 
to the territories of the East India Company. 
As governor-general, in his address to the 
inhabitants of Calcutta, he observes, “ Un- 
doubtedly your sway has been prodigiously 
extended by the late operations. The Indus 
is now in effect your frontier; and, on the 
conditions of the arrangement, I thank 
Heaven that it is so. What is there between 
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Calcutta and that boundary? Nothing but 

states bound by a sense of common interest 

with you, or a comparatively small propor- 

tion of ill-disposed population, rendered 

incapable of raising a standard against 
ou 


On the 7th of December, 1816, his 
lordship having obtained the royal permis- 
sion to assume the maternal name, was 
created Viscount Loudoun, Earl of Rawdon, 
and Marquis of Hastings; and on the 6th 
of February following, he received the 
thanks of parliament for his conduct in the 
Nepaul war. 

In 1822, the marquis returned to Eng- 
Jand: but instead of that repose which his 
advanced life and services required, hé 
was nominated governor of Malta. This 
was owing to the great embarrassment in 
which he had involved himself before he 
went to India, and from which, even his 
establishment there could not extricate him, 
without having recourse to expedients at 
which his high sense of honour revolted. 

At Malta his mind was continually em- 
ployed, as it ever had been, for the public 
benefit. It was evident, however, that his 
constitution failed; and at length a fall 
from his horse produced distressing effects 
on the hernia from which he had long 
suffered. Being reduced to a state of great 
weakness, he resolved to seek relief in the 
milder climate of Naples: but he had 
scarcely arrived in that bay, when he ex- 
pired, on board the Revenge, November 
28th, 1826. In a letter found amongst his 
papers, he requested that his right hand 
might be cut off, and preserved until the 
death of the marchioness, and then interred 
in the same coffin. The hand was accord- 
ingly amputated, and is kept for that pur- 
pose. It was a great consolation to the 
marquis to have the sight of his lady, and 
four of his children, round his bed at the 
moment of his departure. His remains 
were conveyed back to Malta for interment, 
but the family landed at Naples, and from 
thence pursued their melancholy way to 
England. 

The marquis of Hastings was distinguished 
through life by his benevolence and _patrio- 
tism. In parliament he was an able and 
nervous speaker, without ever descending 
to invective or personality. Among his 
exertions in the cause of humanity, may be 
mentioned the zeal with which he endea- 
voured to relieve the distresses of poor 
debtors. He was warmly attached to Free- 
masonry, and as long as the Prince of Wales 
was Grand Master of that institution, his 
lordship acted as his deputy. He had by 
his lady :—1. Flora Elizabeth, born at Edin- 
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burgh, in 1806: 2. Francis George 
Augustus, born in London, 1807, and who 
died next day: 3. George Augustus Fran- 
cis, now Marquis of Hastings, born in St. 
James’s Place, in 1808: 4. Sophia Fre- 
derica Christina, born in 1809: 5. Selina 
Constantina, born in 1810: 6. Adelaide 
Augusta Lavinia, born in 1812. 

When the Marquis retired from the 
government of India, the Company pre- 
sented him with sixty thousand pounds. 
Notwithstanding this, he died so very poor, 
that the same liberal body voted forty 
thousand pounds more to the present 
Marquis, in consideration of his father’s 
services. 

—_——@——— 


ON THE NECESSITY OF AN ATONEMENT. 


Berween the character of God, and the 
nature of his government, there is a close 
and striking relation. In every transac- 
tion, and in all the provisions for particular 
cases in that government, we recognize the 
manifestation of some perfection, or per- 
fections, of his nature. Not only are his 
various measures referribie to his different 
perfections, but the very necessity for their 
adoption is clearly deducible from the na- 
ture of the perfections to which they are 
respectively to be referred. Of this re- 
mark, the gospel atonement furnishes am- 
ple ilhustration and proof. 

The necessity of an atonement arises 
from the moral condition of men, and the 
relations subsisting between the holiness, 
justice, and mercy of God. If any of 
these attributes were absent from the divine 
nature, his character and government might 
be perfectly consistent with each other, with- 
out such an expedient. 

If holiness were annihilated, justice, I 
apprehend, would not remain. Among 
men, it is true, the practice of justice may 
sometimes be found: where holiness can 
have bad perhaps no share -in producing it. 
The probity and fidelity which appear in 
the transactions of some persons, whose 
dispositions in other respects are evidently 
depraved, may be in reality a ‘kind of 
dissimulation produced by motives of 
worldly interest and honour, while the 
genuine principles of justice have no place 
in their hearts. But this can never be the 
case with God. No motives derived from 
objects unconnected with his own-nature 
can ever influence him. His justice is the 
love of what is morally right for its own 
sake, originating in the rectitude, or holi- 
ness, of his nature. 

Again, if justice in the divine Being were 
extinct, such is the relative character of 
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mercy, that it could not independently 
exist. If there were no justice, there could 
be, strictly speaking, no mercy. A deity 
devoid of justice would be regardless of 
the moral conduct of his creatures; and 
therefore would feel no concern, on the 
ground of right and wrong, at least, to give 
them a law for the regulation of their lives. 
Now, if there were no law, there could be 
no transgression; if no transgression, no 
guilt; if no guilt, no desert of punishment, 
and therefore no exercise of mercy. Mercy 
without justice, then, would lose its proper 
character, and degenerate into a moral in- 
difference, which would lead to an indul- 
gent connivance at sin, and _ strongly 
indicate a defect of holiness, without 
which there could be neither justice nor 
mercy. 

On the other hand, a deity destitute of 
mercy, adopting a mode of procedure cor- 
responding with his nature, would conduct 
his government on the principles of inex- 
orable and unmitigated justice, and uni- 
formly punish transgressors according to 
their guilt. 

From this view of the attributes referred 
to, it appears, that not one of them, if exist- 
ing and operating singly, would select a 
mode of government in which the Chris- 
tian atonement would be needed. One of 
them would require no atonement of any 
description, the others would require every 
sinner to atone for his own crimes, by en- 
during the penalty deserved. But if we 
form our views on this subject from the 
representations of scripture, if we consider 
the divine perfections as existing and operat- 
ing in union and harmony, we shall per- 
ceive that the atonement of Christ is as 
necessary in the case which actually exists, 
as it would be needless in the cases sup- 


Were we to examine all the conceivable 
systems of divine administration in which 
the atonement might be consistently dis- 
pensed with, we should find, I presume, 
that every one of them would imply the 
extinction, or at least the dormancy, of some 
of the divine perfections. Perhaps the 
whole of those conceivable systems are, as 
to their effect, resolvable into some of the 
following. Either, 1st, to take no cogni- 
zance of human actions at all; or, 2ndly, 
which is nearly the same, to pardon indis- 
criminately all offenders, on the ground of 
prerogative; or, 3dly, to subject every 
criminal to - inevitable punishment; or, 
4thly, arbitrarily to punish some, and for- 
give others, without regard to the degrees 
of their criminality; or, 5thly, to punish 
the most flagitious, and pardon the rest ; 
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or, 6thly, to pardon transgressors only in 
case of repentance and reformation. 

As to the first of these instances, I ap- 
prehend, not the boldest denier of the atone- 
ment will be disposed to give it to a place 
in his creed. 

As the second scheme is, in tendency, 
the same as the first, it is liable to similar 
objections. Both of them exclude the jus- 
tice of the divine Being from all share in 
his dispensations ; and neither of them is 
calculated either to bring glory to God, 
or to prevent wickedness, anarchy, and 
wretchedness among men. What stronger 
inducement to crime could be offered to 
men, than the assurance that no penalty 
could be incurred. 

To punish the whole offending race, 
without affording them any opportunity of 
escape, according to the third instance, 
would as effectually exclude the mercy of 
God from his government as the two for- 
mer would his justice and holiness. A 
measure like this would give a most repul- 
sive and appalling display of the divine 
character. And as the subjects of such a 
governor could have no inducements to 
love him, their obedience, if they tendered 
any, would be extorted from fear, instead 
of flowing spontaneously from the nobler 
principle of love. 

Nor will the fourth instance, though 
exhibiting, in its general aspect, a mixture 
of justice and mercy, be exempted, when 
impartially considered, from a charge as 
severe as those preferred against the pre- 
ceding systems. For though, in the arbi- 
trary and irrespective punishment of some, 
and forgiveness of others, justice and mercy 
would both be brought into exercise, in 
reference to mankind as a whole race, yet 
their exercise would never be combined in 
any single act, nor in reference to any sin- 
gle individual. The treatment of one part 
of mankind would be all justice, and of 
the other part all mercy. To the honour 
of the divine rectitude, it is said in 
scripture, that God is no respecter of per- 
sons. This impartiality forms certainly an 
important branch of his justice ; and hence 
the hypothesis which supposes this prin- 
ciple thus excluded from the conduct of 
the deity, supposes that at least a partial 
violation of justice is exhibited in the 
whole of his government. Besides, what 
ends worthy of his wisdom could be an- 
swered by sucha method. It would have 
no tendency whatever either to promote 
virtue, or prevent vice. The fate of the 
sufferers depending not upon their own 
actions, but upon the mere will of their 
Maker, their lives could not be exemplary ; 
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and it would be to them a question of no 
importance, whether in future they were 
righteous or wicked. 

In the next instance, it is true, we per- 
ceive something like an approximation to 
just and rational government. To hold up 
as monuments of justice the deeply crimi- 
nal, would in some degree be calculated to 
awe the wicked. And to spare the less 
guilty, would bear some resemblance to that 
exercise of regal prerogative by which a 
human governor averts the penal stroke 
from those whose crimes have been attend- 
ed by extenuating circumstances. But 
still this system is far from possessing the 
perfection to be expected from infinite 
wisdom. It is here implied, that there is 
in human crimes, on account of their 
number or enormity, a difference of de- 


merit, Some are supposed to be venial, 
others unpardonable. 
Now this distinction must be defined 


according to some establ’shed rule; and 
this rule must either be published to man- 
kind, or be kept a secret in the mind of the 
Deity. If it were published to mankind, 
they would have no restraint whatever from 
the commission of what might be called 
minor sins. They would know, that to a 
certain extent they might sin with impunity; 
and, till the measure of their iniquity were 
full, they would feel no apprehension of 
danger. But their presumption of safety 
would induce them to indulge in habits 
which would give an increasing acceleration 
to their progress in vice, till, by a kind of 
necessity of their own imposing, they would, 
in ten thousand instances, be carried beyond 
the bounds of safety before they were aware. 

If, on the other hand, this rule were kept 
a secret in-the mind of the Deity, mankind 
would consequently judge of their state 
according to the most probable rule which 
themselves could devise. Accustomed to 
estimate every thing comparatively, men 
would compare themselves with others. In 
proportion, therefore, as public morals de- 
generated, the standard of character would 
be altered in favour of vice; and no man 
would think himself wicked, so long as he 
conceived that others more wicked could 
be found. That universal selfish prejudice 
too, which ever exerts its influence to soften 
a person’s verdict upon his own character, 
would whisper peace under all circum- 
stances. 

We come now to consider the last of the 
cases supposed, which is certainly more 
plausible than any of the rest ; and, as it is 
the only one, perhaps, for which any sen- 
sible and well-informed person will contend, 
it demands a more serious consideration. 
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In this instance, we must confess, there | offered to the penitent without the adoption 
is, in several respects, an accordance with, | of any method in which the demands of 


what we believe to be, truth. That repen- 
tance is necessary, and that none but the 
penitent can be pardoned, are doctrines 
perfectly scriptural, and fully calculated to 
suppress every false hope of salvation in 
those who are not heartily renouncing sin. 
But though this is, perhaps, the best system 
which human wisdom could devise, it is 
not, we conceive, the best that is possible ; 
since it is not the system which appears to 
be revealed in the gospel. Between the 
system last supposed, and the system of the 
gospel, let us, however, institute an impar- 
tial comparison, and then it will at once be 
seen on which side the excellence lies, and 
whether of the two appears most worthy of 
the ever blessed God. 

While the former system shews mercy, it 
does not sufficiently support the dignity, 
the awfulness, and the claims of justice. 
Repentance is the only condition required, 
on the part of any being, in order to the 
sinner’s forgiveness. It must therefore be 
considered as being either an equivalent to 
full obedience, or an atonement for crime ; 
if not, the claims of justice, as to the time 
spent in wickedness, are totally set aside. 
If, in opposition to this assumption, it should 
be said, that the Divine Being acts simply 
in reference to the general welfare of his 
creatures, and that, therefore, if that object 
be accomplished, it is mere trifling to talk 
about the claims of this or that perfection ; 
we reply, the requirement of repentance 
only, as the condition of pardon, is not 
calculated to answer the end proposed. 
Never will the mind be influenced to moral 
propriety, on which happiness is allowed 
to depend, unless it be deeply impressed 
with the importance of obedience, and the 
evil of transgression, But in this system 
there is nothing to produce such an impres- 
sion. What real importance can there be 
in obedience, if a total defalcation in the 
discharge of duty for a long series of years, 
can be passed by without notice, if the 
defaulter only repent? Or what can there 
be odious in the nature, or very dreadful in 
the consequences of sin, if all the evil can 
be averted by repentance? Besides, how 
can even the Divine veracity be raised above 
suspicion, if God, in the very act of justify- 
ing the ungodly, be not unequivocally de- 
clared to be just? Might not the sinner 
reason with himself thus? Surely the prin- 
ciples of justice in general must be, in the 
estimation of God, as important and indis- 
pensable as the principles of truth, which 
form but a part of justice. If then justice 
has been so far relaxed that pardon is 





justice are sufficiently recognized and as. 
serted, may it not also be so far relaxed, that 
ultimately even the impenitent may, either 
entirely or in part, escape the punishment 
denounced against them? The moral in- 
fluence of a system from which such infer- 
ences are deducible must be too feeble to 
promote the obedience, the order, an‘! hap- 
piness of mankind. 

From all these defects, the system em- 
bracing the atonement is free. While mercy 
is exercised to the sinner, in this system, 
justice is preserved inviolate, as far as its 
moral influence in the divine government 
is concerned. The importance of obedi- 
ence, and the heinousness of sin, are exhi- 
bited in the most striking and influential 
manner. The violation of God’s law is 
never forgiven without a full recognition, 
both on the part of God and men, of the 
indispensable requirements of justice. In 
addition to repentance towards God, the 
gospel requires faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ. This is an act emphatically ex- 
pressive of the great obligations of man, 
the deep demerit of his sin, and the terrible 
degree of misery he has justly incurred. 
The humble penitent comes to the throne 
of grace, and, with his eyes streaming with 
tears of godly sorrow for his past conduct, 
he pours forth his confessions and supplica- 
tions to God. He beholds the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sins of the world, 
and O how the sight affects his heart. He 
sees the well-beloved Son of God, by his. 
Father’s gracious appointment, and his own 
voluntary choice, made a sacrifice for sin- 
ners, and his mind fills with self-abhor- 
rence for his sin, with awe at the justice, 
and astonishment at the love, of the Supreme 
Being. The sorrows of the Saviour through 
life, his agony in the garden, and his tor- 
tures and death upon Calvary, when con- 
nected with the immaculate purity and 
illustrious dignity of the sufferer, assume an 
infinite and awful significancy. He views 
them as being not only the meritorious 
cause of the sinner’s salvation, but also as a 
representation in specimen of the dreadful 
misery which, but for the Saviour’s inter- 

ition, would inevitably have proved his 
fate. He, therefore, while —, for 
mercy, lays his hand of faith upon this 
vicarious sufferer, and confesses that his 
sins have deserved a punishment as great 
as that sustained by his substitute, with all 
the augmentation derived from the infinite 
dignity and worthiness of his person. While 
contemplating the peculiar death of Christ, 
discoveries the most interesting, and calcu- 
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lated to influence his heart and conduct 
open to his view. In that death he dis- 
covers a manifestation of the wisdom of 
God. How admirably has he adapted his 
means to the circumstances of his creatures 
and the purposes of his government. In 
that death he discovers an expression of the 
goodness of God. Such, it is seen, was 
his regard for mankind, that he was willing 
to make the greatest possible sacrifice, in 
order that they might receive the greatest 
possible blessings. While a believer pro- 
perly considers this fact, how can he remain 
insensible of his obligations, or unmoved to 
grateful obedience by so much kindness? 
In that death he discovers a display of the 
justice of God. So important and inde- 
feasible, it appears, are its rights, that mercy 
could not be extended to sinners without 
the death of a suitable substitute. Is it 
possible for a person, under the impression 
of such a view of divine justice, to disregard 
its imperative demands, and to live in 
opposition to its precepts? He dares not 
expose himself to the consequences. God 
has threatened ‘that tribulation and anguish 
shall fall upon every soul of man that doeth 
evil, and in the death of Christ the believer 
discovers a striking pledge of the veracity 
of God. He sees that his perfection must 
engage him to execute every purpose de- 
clared to mankind. Aware that there re- 
maineth no more sacrifice for sin, and that 
therefore the gospel dispensation is the last 
and the only expedient of mercy, he knows 
that should he trample under-foot the blood 
of the covenant, there would remain to him 
nothing but a certain fearful looking-for of 
judgment and fiery indignation, which shall 
devour the adversary. For if God spared 
not his own Son, but freely delivered him 
up for us all, to render our salvation pos- 
sible, how shall he spare the wigked rebel, 
by whom his mercy is finally slighted, and 
his justice defied? 

From this comparative view of the diffe- 
rent systems which, under the existing cir- 
cumstances of mankind, are possible, we 
perceive that the system distinguished by 
the atonement is the only one that gives a 
full display of the Divine character, and 
that furnishes sufficient motives for the 
obedience of men. It is the only system 
in which the glory of God is not eclipsed, 
the only one in which his perfections appear 
in harmonious exercise. In every other we 
discover something unworthy of some attri- 
bute of Deity. But in this, each of his 
perfections shines forth in all its splendour, 
and the commingling rays of the whole 
form, around.his character, a halo of glory, 
which cannot fail to strike with astonish- 





ment, to dispose to adoration, and prompt 
to obedience, the mind of every true be- 
liever. 

The vast superiority of this system over 
every other, affords, to my mind, the most 
undeniable proof that the atonement, so 
essential to its constitution, was absolutely 
necessary. 

As the name of Jesus Christ, then, is the 
only name given among men, whereby we 
must be saved, let it be our wisdom here 
with all our hearts to embrace him, that it 
may be our happiness hereafter to behold 
his face in glory, and mingle with the 
spirits of just men made perfect, to swell 
the grateful chorus, Worthy is the Lamb 
that was slain, and hath redeemed us to 
God by, his blood, to receive riches, and 
wisdom, and strength, and honour, and 
glory, and blessing, for ever and ever. 
Amen. J. RB. 

Bradford, Sept. 19th, 1829. 

—_—@——— 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SPECULATIVE 
AND EXPERIMENTAL RELIGION. 


RELIGION is a subject with which every 
human being is connected, and in which 
he is deeply interested. While it regards 
in no small degree his temporal welfare, it 
has reference more immediately and spe- 
cifically to that which is eternal. It is by 
religion he can look for pardon, peace, and 
happiness, obtained by a sacrifice which 
speaketh better things than that of Abel, 
even the sacrifice of Jesus Christ the righte- 
ous. It is from religion he is to obtain 
much to smooth his path through the 
wilderness of this world,—by means of 
this, his desponding fears may. be allayed ; 
his spiritual desires enlivened ; and his 
ransomed soul elevated to God. 

It is obvious, however, on even a cur- 
sory review of the religious part of man- 
kind, that two- kinds of religion, distin- 
guished by their difference of situation, 
have obtained among them. [I shall, no 
doubt, be anticipated as referring to that 
which has its seat in the head only, and 
that which holds a place in the heart. 
These are of such a nature that they should 
be concomitant in their progress and opera- 
tions; though nothing is more common 
than to see them disunited, and specula- 
tive religion, or that of the head, usurping 
the place of the experimental. The cause 
of this disseveration is, perhaps, not very 
deeply concealed. Men, in general, aware 
of the truth of religion, give it, as far as 
external circumstances are concerned, a 
favourable reception. They profess to 
obey its authority and dictates, io ac- 
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knowledge its excellency and advantages, 
and to be under its influences and con- 
trol. But they form to themselves mis- 
taken notions on the subject of that 
branch which is pure and undefiled: they 
build on an unsafe foundation; they con- 
ceive that if they unite in acceding to the 
importance and authority of religion, and 
attend to some of its outward and (if such 
an expression be proper on such a subject) 
least momentous particulars, they have ful- 
filled its requisitions. They behold the 
object, but do not desire to possess it. 
They are in error as to the very essence of re- 
ligion ; they stumble at the very threshold ; 
and, like Chorazin and Bethsaida, will 
come into greater condemnation ; since, 
sinking with the light of “the glorious 
gospel of the blessed God” shining resplen- 
dently around them, they refuse to be 
cheered by its vital and vivifying in- 
fluences. 

The difference then, which exists be- 
tween speculative and experimental reli- 
gion must certainly be great. While the 
speculatist and the formalist may go on 
day after day, to the appearance of their 
fellow-men, walking according to the truths 
of religion, they are destitute of that in- 
ward witness which attests that it is nota 
cunningly-devised fable, or a specious and 
fallacious imposition, which the wisdom of 
God has devised. The carnal nature 
exerts its powerful sway in their various 
actions; and though the first appearance 
may deceive, a closer attention will mani- 
fest that they still lack “‘the one thing 
needful.” Even that man who may de- 
scant upon the blessings and privileges of 
Christianity ; who may illustrate it by his 
expositions ; and who may wade very far 
into the labyrinths of speculative truth, 
may be as far from the kingdom of 
heaven as the east is from the west. The 
publicans and harlots, the vilest of the vile, 
transformed by renewing grace, will enter 
with joy and gladness into the mansions of 
eternal felicity, while the learned sinner, 
with an unsoftened heart, will lift up his 
fiery eyes in the lake that burns for 
ever and ever. 

The experimentalist is in a certain and 
happy state; he has embraced the gospel 
with all his heart. His nature -has been 
renewed : he has been born of water and 
of the Spirit: he is in ion ef that 
faith which purifies the heart, and “justifies 
the ungodly.” He can lay his hand upon 
his heart, and, with the most sincere and 
indubitable satisfaction, point to the witness 
which he there feels of the truth and bless- 
edness of the gospel. He is convinced 

131.—VvoL. x1. 
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not only by reason, but also by experience, 
a guide which “opens wisdom’s way ;” 
and, in the prospect of his final dissolution, 
can triumphantly and delightfully exclaim : 
‘ I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that 
he shall stand at the latter day upon the 
earth; and though, after my skin, worms 
destroy this body ; yet in my flesh shall I 
see God ; whom I shall see for myself, and 
mine eyes shall behold, and not another.” 
Thus his reason and his understanding cor- 
dially unite with his affections in the de- 
lightful work of his salvation. j 

The system of the Christian religion was 
devised, and is adapted for other pur- 
poses than those of speculation. Its as- 
tonishing and invaluable privileges were 
intended really to be partaken of, as 
well as to be believed in; to be subject 
to practice and experience, as well as to 
theory. The Christian religion is designed 
to restore to man the long-lost image of 
his Creator ; to alleviate the toils and con- 
tingencies of life; to regulate his desires 
and actions; and to inspire him with the 
hope of a future and incorruptible inherit- 
ance in eternity. And does it not most 
unequivocally answer its design in the 
heart of the true Christian? Does it not 
display all its efficacy and beauty in such 
a character? The divine Spirit applies the 
doctrines of truth with power to his soul. 
If in prosperity,—he is preserved from 
pride and forgetfulness ; and his breast is 
expanded with heavenly benevolence: if 
in adversity,—his reliance is on his Saviour, 
in the hopes and promises of the gospel ; 
though storms may beat around him, he is 
securely fixed upon “the rock of ages ;” 
and in the midst of appalling darkness, 
supernal light arises in his soul. “He 
is a happy example of light and love. He 
perceives the excellency and suitability of 
spiritual objects, an ardent attach- 
ment to them, feels their divine energy 
upon his soul, and hence it is that his re- 
ligion is of an experimental nature.” Not 
so the man whom a speculative religion 
has unhappily possessed ; all his hopes are 
uncertain and vain; all Ais reliances are 
falsely placed ; he has no comforts spring- 
ing from heartfelt experience; he grows 
cold to religion ; neglects its requirements, 
and, feeling not its power, loses all its 
blessings. 

It is experience which is the true test of 
the Christian, whereby he indeed finds the 
gospel to be “the power of God.” The 
longer he lives,the more he becomes con- 
vinced of the corruption of his own heart, 
and of the vanity and instability of the world; 
while his desires after God, after holiness, 
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after heaven, are continually increasing ; 
and because he seeks and prays aright for 
heavenly blessings, he fails not to obtain 
them. The man, on the contrary, who is 
not possessed of this experimental religion, 
encourages no such sentiments and desires ; 
he seeks only the pomps and vanities of 
earth ; and falls at last a victim to his tri- 
ple enemy—the worLp—the rLEsu—and 
the peviL! 

Oxford. J. 8. B. 

——_ a 

ON DRUNKENNESS AND ITS EFFECTS. 
Aw amiable and intelligent physician in 
Dublin has, on several occasions, through 
the Morning Post, drawn public attention 
to this demoralizing vice, with the pur- 
pose of dissuading the working classes in 
particular from the practice of it. His 
essays are rather long; but the following 
extracts will, it is hoped, tend to direct 
serious attention to the subject. The po- 
lice reports prove that the pernicious effects 
of drinking are as extensively felt in this 
part of the country as in Dublin; and, 
were a society established for the purpose 
of correcting the practice, it is very pro- 
bable, that the happiest consequences might 
be produced. Perhaps those worthy indi- 
viduals who have interested themselves 
lately in endeavouring to prevent the pro- 
fanation of the Sabbath, would find it an 
important auxiliary to their well-meant 
exertions, and they would not fail to meet 
with powerful co-operation. 

We would be very far from wishing to 

revent or check unnecessarily, the few 
lbamite recreations and enjoyments of the 
working classes; but by kindly advice, 
their indulgences might be so regulated, 
as to prove a blessing to their families 
instead of being a ‘ curse to society,’ 

‘I shall commence with a remarkable 
little narrative of an event which occurred 
to the great and good Sir Matthew Hale, 
when he was a young man, together with 
an extract. of a letter from him, when after- 
wards Lord Chief Justice of England. 
And I may here propose, if you should so 
value this letter, that you read it yourselves, 
individually—read it for your families— 
read it for your acquaintances, keep it 
safely by you, and read it for your children 
when they are grown to that age, in which 
they will have to mix with men, and be 
otherwise exposed to bad company, bad 
examples, and deluding and cruel tempta- 
tions. I wish that you had always laid 
out, and would henceforth always lay out 
your pence as well. I shall say no more 
hereon, but progeed to Sir Matthew 
Hale :’— 





The great Example of Judge Hale. 


“Judge Hale, Lord Chief Justice of 
England, in his youth was fond of com- 
pany, and fell into many levities and ex- 
travagancies. But this propensity and 
conduct were corrected by a circumstance 
that made a considerable impression on 
his mind during the rest of his life. Being 
one day in company with other young 
men, one of the party, through excess of 
wine, fell down apparently dead at their 
feet. Young Hale was so affected on this 
occasion, that he immediately retired to 
another room, and, shutting the door, fell 
on his knees, and prayed earnestly to God 
that his friend might be restored to life, 
and that he himself might he pardoned 
for having given countenance to so much 
excess; at the same time he made a solemn 
vow that he would never again keep com- 
pany in that manner, nor drink a health 
while he lived. His friend recovered, and 
Hale religiously observed his vow. After 
that event there was an entire change in 
his disposition ; he forsook all dissipated 
company, and was careful to divide his 
time between the duties of religion, and 
the studies of his profession. He became 
remarkable for his sober and grave deport- 
ment, his inflexible regard to justice, and 
a religious tenderness of spirit, which ap- 
oad to have accompanied him through 
ife. 


Extract from Judge Hale’s Advice to his 
Grandchildren. 


“T will not have you begin or pledge 
any health, for it is become one of the 
greatest artifices of drinking and occasions 
of quarrelling this day in the kingdom. 

“ Avoid that company and those com- 
panions that are given to excessive drink- 
ing; you shall thereby avoid infinite 
inconveniency, that will necessarily arise 
from such company. For you must know, 
that it is a principle among such people, 
that they must draw others into the same 
excess and disorder with themselves: they 
cannot endure that any man in the com- 
pany should be sober and in his wits, 
when they make themselves drunk and 
mad; for that they think to be a reproach 
to themselves ; and if they can bear drink 
better than you, (which, you must know, 
they take to be their glory and perfection,) 
if they can but drink you down, you be- 
come their laughing-stock and perpetual 
slave. ' 

“ Therefore, if you meet any person 
given to excess of drinking, remember that 
your grandfather tells you such a person 
is not fit for your company: you must 
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avoid him and his company, for he is 
laying a snare for you, to betray you, to 
bereave you of your reputation, your es- 
tate, your innocence, to withdraw you 
from your duty to God, to put you out of 
his blessing and protection, and to make 
you a perpetual slave, to expose you to all 
kinds of enormities and mischiefs: he 
solicits you to unman yourself, and put 
you into a baser rank of beings than the 
very brutes themselves. If you yield to 
such solicitations, it is a thousand to one 
but you are undone. 

“But if you have that resolution and 
courage to deny them at first, and to de- 
cline such companions and solicitations, 
these vermin and pests will give you over, 
as not fit for their purpose: and if they 
do persist in it, yet such a resolute denial 
by you against their company and prac- 
tices, will enable you with more and more 
courage and success to reject them there- 
after, and to make their attempts to per- 
vert you insignificant and ineffectual. 

“The places of judicature which I have 
long held in this kingdom, have given 
me an opportunity to observe the origi- 
nal cause of most of the enormities that 
have been committed for the space of 
near twenty years; and by a due observa- 
tion, I have found that if the murders and 
man-slaughters, the burglaries and rob- 
beries; the riots and tumults, the adulte- 
ries, fornications, rapes, and other great 
enormities, that have happened in that 
time, were divided into five parts, four of 
them have been the issues and product 
of excessive drinking, of tavern or ale- 
house meetings.” 


‘What now follows, is from a little com- 
pilation which I could wish very widely 
circulated. May you read it with advan- 
tage equal to its importance !’ 

“Whoever attentively considers the 
movements of his own mind, and _ the 
temptations incident to our common na- 
ture, must be convinced that his passions, 
far from needing any excitement, require 
constant attention for their control; so 
that, even with the aids derived from 
religious principle, from a good education, 
and from the sense of shame which ensues 
on misconduct, a course of honest and 
virtuous action is not in general to be 
maintained without the utmost vigilance 
against surrounding evils. 

“The better sort of heathens, ‘who 
having not the law, were a law unto them- 
selves,’ could propose to themselves the 
mastery of a single passion as a more 


glorious achievement than the subjugation | 
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of a kingdom: even they knew how ‘to 
live above the brute,’ by the practice of 
sobriety and temperance. How then shall 
any, under the present dispensation, to 
whom the glorious light of the gospel is 
afforded for their guidance, disgrace their 
Christian profession, desert the very prin- 
ciples of natural religion, nay, sink below 
the irrational animals, by indulging in the 
degrading vice of drunkenness ? 

“To mark exactly,” it has been judi- 
ciously ‘observed, “the line which sepa- 
rates sobriety from excess, is not easy. 
While a man preserves his eye and his 
understanding clear, while he speaks with- 
out faltering, while his passions are undis- 
turbed, and his step firm, who shall accuse 
him? Yet with all these favourable ap- 
pearances, he may be guilty. There may 
be excess, where there is no discovery of 
it; it is well for those who abhor the 
former as much as they would dread the 
latter. To them, conscience is a better 
guide than a thousand rules. 

“There are some, whose fondness for 
strong drink is kept under such exact re- 
straint, as scarcely to be perceived, even by 
their intimate acquaintance. Occasionally, 
the appetite is indulged ; but, with so much 
caution, and under the veil of circum- 
stances so much, that, perhaps, for years, 
little injury is felt by themselves ; no sus- 
picion excited in others. By degrees, this 
lurking propensity grows in strength. The 
man rises up early, that he may go to his 
bottle. This takes place of every other 
object, in his waking thoughts. For a sea- 
son, he is satisfied, perhaps, with a morn- 
ing dram. Unsuspecting of danger, his 
relish increases by indulgence, till he is 
given up to follow strong drink. With 
slow but steady progress, the habit be- 
comes inwrought into the constitution ; 
the man reels in the street—is’ callous to 
shame and remorse—loses the use of his 
limbs—his tongue—his reason. 

“ Some fall under the influence of strong 
drink by using it as a medicine. To 
remove some pain of the stomach, or to 
restore exhausted strength, is their apology 
for the first stages of intemperance. 

“ With others, the habit eommences by 
drinking at set times. Many, in early or 
middle life, adopt the practice of using 
spirits at their meals, and, before they 
are aware, are drawn into confirmed 
drunkenness. 

“ Others become followers of strong 
drink by frequenting places of resort, where 
they are peculiarly exposed to temptation. 
There, by degrees, the warnings of con- 
science. are stifled, and the fear of God 
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is extinguished. To shun the reproach of 
fools, or to be reputed social and liberal, 
they sacrifice their sober judgment, resign 
themselves as victims to worse than iron 
bondage, and part with their money, their 
credit, and their senses, as the price of 
their own undoing. 

“ Let us now consider some of the mise- 
rable effects which result from intemperate 
drinking :— 

“ Tt destroys industry. Our nature and 
circumstances in this world render some 
lawful occupation essential to our happiness. 
The mischiefs which arise to individuals, 
and to the community, from habits of sloth, 
must be obvious to every one who has had 
his eyes open on the world around him, 

“Now the fact is unquestionable, that 
drunkenness and idleness are kindred vices. 
The man who becomes a follower of strong 
drink, becomes, for the same reason, a neg- 
lecter of all regular business. The hours that 
. Should be spent in the field or the shop, he 
loiters away in vain company. 

“ Drinking to excess destroys health. 
It is the more important to be explicit on 
this point, because many contract a love 
of spirits by supposing their effects to be 
salutary to the constitution. An eminent 
physician of our country enumerates a list 
of stubborn diseases as the common effects 
of spirits, and adds, “It would take . a 
volume to describe how much other dis- 
orders, natural to the human body, are in- 
creased and complicated by them. 

“ Taking strong drink to excess impairs 
reason. An intoxicated man is, for the 
time, in adelirium, If he fall under the 
power of intemperance, as a habit, the un- 
derstanding naturally becomes torpid ; the 
memory and all other faculties of the mind, 
sink into mopish inactivity, till at last he 
becomes exactly that useless and contemp- 
tible creature, described in one comprehen- 
sive syllable—a sot!—Would it be sin and 
folly for one to destroy his own limbs? 
How much more to destroy his reason ! 
He that was born an idiot, or deprived of his 
senses by sickness or disaster, is to be pitied ; 
but he that makes himself a madman or an 
idiot, can never be sufficiently censured. 

“ It leads to lying. When estate and 
character are ruined, and conscience stran- 
gled to death in strong drink, no regard to 
truth is to be expected. In such a case, 
promises are made and broken without 
ceremony; the tongue becomes the organ 
of imposition in business ; every principle 
of integrity or honour is laid out of the 
question, when there is opportunity to take 
advantage of the ignorance, the credulity, 
or the necessity of a fellow-creature. 
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“ It leads to profane swearing. The 
folly and impiety of this practice admit of 
no apology. No motive of appetite or 
interest, no constitutional propensity, can be 
pleaded as an excitement to this vice. It 


“is, indeed, such an outrage on the first 


principles of religion, reason, and decency, 
as ought not to be expected from any one 
in the sober exercise of his mental faculties. 

“ It leads to contention. Three-fourths 
of the vulgar quarrels which happen, pro- 
ceed from ardent spirits, or other strong 
drink. ‘Wine is a mocker; strong drink 
is raging. Who hath woe? who hath sor- 
row? who hath contentions? who hath 
babbling ? who hath wounds without cause? 
who hath redness of eyes? They that tarry 
long at the wine.’ How often do men 
meet in good humour, then drink to excess, 
talk nonsense, fancy themselves insulted, 
take fire within, blaze at the mouth, rave, 
threaten, come to blows; and then the 
dignity of the law must be prostituted to 
settle a quarrel of fools. Long ago, Seneca 
spoke of those who ‘let in a thief at the 
mouth to steal away the brains.’ How 
often does the drunken-revel end in the cry 
of murder! How often does the hand of 
the inebriate 

——————" In one rash hour, 

Perform a deed that haunts him to the grave ! 

“ Following strong drink extinguishes 
the best sensibilities of the human heart. 
Did the proper limits of the subject allow 
a minute illustration of this point, I would 
offer myself an advocate for the poor brutes. 
I would plead the cause of the faithful horse, 
the ox, and the ass, so often worn out with 
starving and stripes, and subjected to into- 
lerable hardships from drunken masters. 

“Will these men say, if we suffer for 
our own indiscretion, it is nothing to 
others? Is it nothing to cast yourselves 
as useless drones and burdens on the com- 
munity? nothing to reduce them to the 
painful alternative of seeing you starve, or 
feeding you with the hand of charity? 
nothing to blast the hopes of your dearest 
friends ?—Ye whose hearts are not past 
feeling, let me point you to the flowing 
tears of an aged father and mother, whose 
gray hairs are brought down with sorrow to 
the grave. Once they hailed the birth of a 
promising son. They nursed him in the 
cradle of infancy. They watched over the 
pillow of sickness. Their affections grew 
with his growing years, and anticipated the 
time when he should become the solace of 
their declining days, and a blessing to the 
world. Now he is the follower of strong 
drink. At midnight, corroding care preys 
on their hearts: their slumbers are invaded 
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by the distressing! inquiry, where is our son? 

He that was the hope of our helpless years, 

sports with our admonitions, our prayers, 

our tears, our entreaties, and is now a com- 
panion of riotous men. 

“ Following strong drink often brings on 
a miserable death. It renders men totally 
unprepared for that hour. Let this be 
remembered, while it is added—he is pecu- 
liarly exposed to die, and to die suddenly. 
You have seen that he is more liable to 
fatal diseases than sober men. . He is also 
more liable to fatal disasters. 

“There is a solemn meaning in the 
caution. ‘ Take heed, lest at any time your 
hearts be overcharged with surfeiting and 
drunkenness, and so that day come upon 
you unawares.’ 

“ The subject claims the attention of 
Parents. It is an office of natural affec- 
tion, to save from danger, if possible, those 
whom you love. This care is especially 
confided to you, as it respects your own 
families. If you can preserve your sons 
from becoming victims to strong drink, you 
will do them and the world a great kind- 
ness. The duty is worthy of all your watch- 
fulness, and all your wisdom. You cannot 
engage in it too soon, nor persevere in it 
too steadily. 

“ The subject eminently claims the atten- 
tion of the Rising Generation. Many 
ycung men adopt the absurd opinion, that 
free drinking denotes a liberal mind, and is 
a trait of a gentleman. This opinion has 
ruined thousands, who entered upon life 
with fair prospects of usefulness and re- 
spectability. By all the friendship which 
the experienced bear to you, young men! 
they warn you to beware of the sin which has 
now been condemned. As you regard your 
character, your comfort, your salvation, shun 
the company, shun the places where this sin 
will beset you. The moment you become 
familiar with it, you are undone. Chained 
down in bondage, your life will become mi- 
serable, and your name contemptible.” 

The above long extract from a little book, 
entitled, “The Importance of Sobriety, 
illustrated by the Evils of Intemperance,” 
I hope has not been tiresome to you. 

The sentiments contained in the preceding 
extracts are awfully illustrated by the follow- 
ing melancholy picture inserted in the Ply- 
mouth and Stonehouse Herald, of August 
15th, 1829, entitled . 

THE PROGRESS OF INTEMPERANCE. 

[A person who has suffered severely from his pas- 
sion for liquor, thus feelingly describes the pro- 
gress and effects of that destructive vice.] 

I was once a respectable man. I can very 

well remember the first step which led me 





to what I am now. I was decoyed into 
a tavern, and there, first, when I was at 
the tender age of fifteen, with intellectual 
promise as fair as ever made a parent’s 
heart {bound with joy, my friend, who was 
the most detested enemy I ever had, though 
“but dust” now, handed me the cup, l 
remember the light and joyous sensation 
which bounded through my brain. I felt a 
delicious delirium, was pleased with every 
body around me, felt brave enough to 
march to the cannon’s mouth. All this, 
hqwever, passed off with the first sleep, and 
would never have been thought of again, 
but for the dreadful fact that then and there 
I got a taste of that Circean cup which has 
all but poisoned me to death, and will soon 
finish me. That was the first in a series of 
steps downward. I went home every night 
with high ideas, and when in the morning 
I rose, it soon became necessary, after a 
kind of waking, giddy doze through the 
forenoon, to go tu the side-board. This 
alarmed my mother and sisters. They 
thought it strange, and remonstrated ; but 
I despised the idea of being a tippler, and 
was angry because they expressed their 
fears, after they had seen me do it a few 
times, that I would form the habit of drink- 
ing. 

“Tad I been just to those fears then, I 
should not be what I am now. Let the 
young man who is just acquiring the taste, 
not disregard these gentle admonitions. 
They are the suggestions of guardian angels, 
which, if obeyed, will open to him the 
= of peace, health, contentment, and 

onour. If disobeyed, he is destined to 
trouble, discontent, disgrace, sickness, and 
death. I could go now and call for my 
glass, treat and be treated. It was gentle~ 
manly, and why should not I be a oo 
man? I was getting up in life, and must 
be able to master a glass of brandy, gin, or 
whatever the fashionable drink was. When 
at length I began to be somewhat alarmed 
at this surprising progress in dissipation, I 
resolved to abstain for a limited period. 
Then my ambition would kindle up, for I 
wished ardently to be a great man. I stu- 
died earnestly for a time the science of law 
and politics; but, when the allotted period 
expired, forward I would rush again into 
the channel, like a current that, having 
been dammed up, breaks over the frail 
barriers with fresh impetuosity. 

I got married,—for woman, affectionate 
woman, will not hear of faults in him she 
loves. ‘He will soon reform. He loves 
me too well to make me unhappy. He 
knows I shall not like it. He promises to 
abstain.”— Ah, deceived woman! Love 
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may be stronger than death, but the power 
of the cup is stronger than both. What! 
a drinking man, a man that can drink five 
glasses of brandy a day with pleasure, is 
not far from-that point when he will sacrifice 
health, wealth, pride, patriotism, reputation, 
love, life, every thing, for that damnable 
thirst. I loved my wife as much as man 
could; I was as sensitive to honour and 
reputation as any; but I tell you, I could, 
when the habit of drinking was thoroughly 
formed, (which was before I was aware,) 
have sacrificed any thing. I have often 
come home, and found my wife weeping in 
silence, a silence that at first used to gore 
my soul, but liquor soon hardened any 
thing that looked like tenderness. She has 
told me the children wanted clothes, but 
‘Curse the children,” said I, “1 want my 
drink, and I'll have it.” One night I 
stayed until two o'clock, at the tavern, 
playing cards, and who should come in, at 
that dread hour of the night, but my wife, 
with her infant in her arms! This is a fact. 
My God! If my blood did’nt run cold, 
and curdle at my heart! “Is this woman? 
is this my wife!” I exclaimed. Never 
before did I realize the full power of female 
virtue. My profane companions and my- 
self were perfectly abashed. I cursed her, 
and told her, with severe threats, to go 
home. “No, that I will not,” said she, 
rising in the dignity of injured innocence, 
though with a trepidation that shook her 
whole frame like an aspen, and holding her 
trembling infant out to me: “This is your 
child, and I will not stir one step from this 
spot, till you take it, and go home with me.” 
She then turned to my companions, and 
upbraided them as my destroyers, in a strain 
of invective that made them cower like so 
many discovered and disarmed assassins 
before the messenger of retributive justice. 
We separated, ashamed of each other and 
our deeds of darkness, and almost sobered 
by this strange and astounding apparition. 
I obeyed implicitly ; for nothing makes a 
man more mean-spirited than the habit of 
drinking. We went home, and retired to 
rest; but waking up in the night with a 
horrible thirst, I tottered to the bottle, and 
drank ; went to sleep again; slept till ten 
o’clock ; and, when [ arose, felt dizzy and 
bewildered, wretched and hopeless! And 
so my days are passing! Give up the 
practice, I will not. I cannot live without 
it. I have now no character to lose, no 
mind to study, no business to employ me, 
no ambition td inspire, no love, excepting 
for brandy, gin, whiskey, ram—any thing 
which will supply, while it continually in- 
flames more and more this dreadful thirst. 
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Ilaving sacrificed all that is worth having 
here, it matters little what Ido. I would 
cross a mine that has-a kindled match 
applied to it. I would march before an 
exploding cannon to get at the bottle; I 
would sacrifice my soul for it! And all 
this is the result of one fatal taste! This 
is the end of the social glass! 

Such is the melancholy tale of one who 
has drawn a picture, to which, alas! there 
are but too many originals. 


—~-—_——- 
THE VILLAGE CHURCHYARD. 


* Yet e’en these bones from insult to protect, 

Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture 
deck’d, 

Implores the passing tribute ofa sigh. 


‘* Their names, their years, spelt by th’ unlettered 
Muse, 

The place of fame and elegy supply, 

And many a boly text around she strews, 


To teach the rustic moralist to die.” Gray. 


Turovucu whatever medium we regard 
death, never does it more assume its real 
character than in a village churchyard. 
The clay-cold lip, the moveless form, and 
the glazed eye, only excite a feeling of 
horror in the mind—the sable hearse, the 
nodding plumes, and funeral array, create 
none . but mournful sensations—but the 
silent grave at once conceals all the attri- 
butes of our last enemy, and mutely points 
to an hereafter. 

Impressed with these and similar re- 
flections, as, on my visit to the village of 
L*** I strolled amid the realms of the 
dead, my attention was suddenly arrested 
by observing a stranger leaning over a 
tomb, \apparently lost in. melancholy 
thought. The grave was covered with the 
beautiful little flower Forget-me-not, that 
seemed to revel in wild luxuriance. At 
the head was placed a stone, on which 
was sculptured the epitaph of the de- 
ceased. It was sacred to the memory of 
a young female, who had died at the age of 
nineteen. Beneath the name and date 
were the simple words—“ We sympathized 
with her.” On the other side of the stone, 
as if more recently graven, were a few 
verses; of which, these two formed the 
conclusion— 

“ As the fierce gale and boisterous storm, 

Rushing across a howling waste, 


Prostrate the Low'ret’s pensile form, 
Or nip it in the ruthless blast ; 


“ So disappointment’s cruel breath, 
That swept each cherished hope away, 
Crushed ber fair fragile frame with death, 
And bore her to the realms of day.” 


Convinced that some heavy misfortune 
must have been the lot of the young lady, 
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and excited by a feeling of commiseration, 
I was strongly inclined to inquire the cir- 
cumstances of her death. The stranger by 
this time was roused from his reverie; 
and, seeming to regard me as an intruder, 
I prepared to leave the spot. He ob- 
served my intention, and, after mutual 
apologies, entered into an interesting con- 
versation. 

He was a middle-aged man, dressed 
entirely in black. His features, though 
strongly expressive of melancholy, were 
pleasing, and, indeed, handsome, but 
bearing the sun-burnt appearance of having 
been often exposed to the inclemency of 
the weather. As it may be conjectured, 
the subject of our conversation was the 
young female before mentioned. 

“Laura M**** (as the stranger ob- 
served) was the daughter of good and 
pious parents. Her education, therefore, 
was not what is called showy, for though 
she was in the highest degree accom- 
plished, yet her mind and heart possessed 
all those sterling qualities which will al- 
ways command esteem. In her person 
she was elegant and graceful, and her 
countenance was expressive of the greatest 
sweetness. Her charity, and kindness of 
feeling, were known to all around—known 
and appreciated; while to her dearest 
inmates were displayed those amiable 
traits of sensibility which rendered her 
deeply beloved. In her was united every 
excellence of the sex. Envy and detrac- 
tion passed over her unsullied name in 
silence. It will not then be wondered at, 
that a being, endowed with such virtues, 
should have met with the praise she de- 
served. Her heart was the model of 
female susceptibility. I have seen her 
weep at the piteous tale of wo; I have 
read in her melting eye the soul that 
sympathized with another's grief; and now 
her own sorrows, and her own misfortunes, 
have met with their sympathizing return. 

“She was indeed an angel,” said the 
stranger, with great warmth. “She was 
not born to struggle with the troubles of 
this world. Her amiable qualities never 
destined her to be of long continuance 
here; and He, who had given her to us 
as a model for imitation, took her again 
to himself.” Here the narrator paused, 
and his mind seemed for a few moments 
absorbed in silent grief—then, recovering 
himself, he continued the story. 

“The young lady,” said he, “from her 
infancy had formed an attachment to one 
a few years older than herself. He had 
been her playmate in childhood, and had 
hoped to have been her companion for life. 
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Their ideas, from the association of infancy, 
had assimilated and entwined around each 
other, till the minds of both seemed to 
be but one. Their parents, from a long 
and intimate acquaintance, beheld, with an 
approving eye, and no obstacle seemed to 
oppose their union. 

“The youth was of a roving disposition, 
and, having connexions in the navy, left 
his home to wander upon the pathless 
seas. For many years nothing appeared 
to damp the ardour of affection, and the 
distance of time and place seemed only to 
endear them the more to each other. 
Theirs was not one of the sordid attach- 
ments of the world, built only upon views 
of extrinsic merit. It was a mingling of 
souls, an union of congenial spirits. It 
sprang from that deep admiration of those 
qualities of the heart, and endowments of 
the mind, which will ensure happiness. 

“ *Twas friendship, heightened by the mutual wish 5 


Th’ enchanting hope, and sympathetic glow, 


Beamed from the mutual eye.” Tuomson. 


“ But, to be brief, fortune frowned upon 
their enviable felicity, The young sailor 
was shipwrecked in the Mediterranean, off 
the coast of Tripoli, and carried almost’ 
lifeless into the country as a slave. All 
communication there ceased; and they, 
whose minds’ had been so lately revelling 
in the anticipations of bliss, were plunged 
into the deepest misery. No certain in- 
telligence of the sailor’s misfortune reached 
Laura, but busy report invented her tragic 
tale. From that time her fair form 
drooped, and her gentle spirit sank be- 
neath its weight. Like a broken lily, she 
withered away. She died—yes, the beau. 
tiful, the lovely Laura died. Beneath this 
hallowed ground her crumbling frame is 
laid; and, perhaps,” the stranger sighed, 
“her happy spirit may be present now. 
We must not murmur; it was the will of 
Heaven, and she was a child of Heaven. 
This little flower that blooms upon her 
grave was planted by her desire, as the 
last token of the remembrance of that 
which was given to her by the long-lost 
sailor. 

“ But he, who had been supposed no 
longer in the land of the living, at length 
returned. This village, the residence of 
his Laura, and of all his happiness, was 
first sought. What were his agonizing 
sensations, when he’ arrived at that which 
was so lately her happy abode, to enter 
into a house of mourning. None answered 
the name of Laura, save the startling echo. 
None greeted him at his entrance—no 
caress, no voice—all lost in the silence of 
grief. Her harp, upon which she had 
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poured forth the soul of music, was neg- 
lected and forsaken. Unstrung, it stood in 
one corner of the apartment, mutely speak- 
ing amid the general desolation. At that 
moment a breeze from the opposite case- 
ment, gently touching the mournful strings, 
seemed to sigh among its unfinished, 
chords, and died away. The sailor stood 
in speechless agony—all his hopes 
withered, all his anticipations destroyed. 

“The mournful tale was soon told, and 
hither he came to pour forth the feelings of 
his soul upon her turfy grave. No tongue 
can speak, no pen can describe the anguish 
of his bosom. That moment seemed as 
if it would have been his last. Yet nature 
had not her sympathy—she strengthened 
him but to endure the poignancy of grief. 
Upon that stone he read the cruel certainty 
of the lovely Laura’s fate—he read it, and 
wept. Then tearing himself from her 
grave, he left the village, to seek once more 
the perilous wave; resolving never to 
return again to that spot which had wit- 
nessed the termination of all his earthly 
felicity.” 

“And has he never returned?” I in- 
quired. The stranger sighed. “ Yes,” 
said he, “time and distance could but ill 
efface the memory of the departed from 
his soul. It only served to add increased 
anguish to his distress, and to heighten his 
misery. He returned, and softens the ri- 
gour of his destiny in the mournful plea- 
sure of visiting her tomb morning and 
evening; at once to cherish her remem- 
brance, and to preserve the blooming 
flowerets that deck her grave.” 

Beaconsfield. J.A. B. 

—_@~——. 


REMARKS ON THE USE OF INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC IN DIVINE WORSHIP. 


Ir the universal authority of scripture could 
be applied to the question before us, it 
would, of course, supersede any controver- 
sial inquiry respecting it; but such a de- 
ciding authority, I am aware, has never 
been attempted to be advanced either by 
the friends or foes of the practice in ques- 
tion; no passage of holy scripture has been 
produced, in which, by fair interpretation, 
the use of musical instruments in public 
worship is either enjoined or prohibited, 
allowed or discountenanced. 

Both parties, it is true, claim the tacit 
sanction of scripture to their respective 
views: the one, in the fact, that instru- 
mental music in divine worship is no 
where forbidden, and that it was unques- 
tionably used for devotional purposes by 
some eminent saints of the Jewish church, 
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if not a regular part of the temple worship ; 
the other, in the total silence of the New 
Testament writers on the subject, and also, 
in the more simple and spiritual character 
of Christian worship, than that of the Jews, 
But from these appeals to the Bible no 
conclusions can be drawn, forasmuch as, 
when weighed together, it may be difficult 
to say whether of them has the prepon- 
derating weight of plausibility. Destitute 
then of the light of revelation, reason and 
analogy must-supply its place; and, re- 
garding the subject as a question of expe- 
diency, its merits must be deduced from 
the adaptation or unfitness of instrumentil 
music for the purposes of devotion, and the 
good or the mischievous effects which can 
be fairly ascertained to result from its intro- 
duction. 

As vocal music is universally acknow- 
ledged to be a scriptural and appropriate 
part of the external worship of God, our 
method must be, first, to inquire in what 
the propriety of singing consists, as a part 
of divine worship, and secondly, whether, 
or to what extent, the same fitness is pos- 
sessed by instrumental music. We must 
first observe, that there is nothing naturally 
sacred in singing, any more than in play- 
ing; they are both to be ranked under the 
same art of music, or the art by which the 
sense of hearing is delighted by means of 
melodious or harmonious sounds. Now 
the most remarkable effect of singing, (for 
to the consideration of singing, we now 
purposely confine ourselves,) is, the exci- 
tation and expression of the emotions ; the 
emotions of joy, grief, gratitude, awe, love, 
&c. The air of a tune may be adapted to 
all the more prominent passions of the 
mind, and where that adaptation is striking, 
it does more than merely express the emo- 
tion—it awakens and deepens it. Thus a 
tune with a lively air would not only be 
in unison with a cheerful frame of mind ; 
but such a disposition it would cherish. 
A solemn tune is calculated to produce or 
deepen a feeling of seriousness and awe. 
Now, singing is applicable to devotional 
purposes, chiefly from its influence on the 
emotions of the mind. Right feeling is 
the very essence of devotion. To under- 
stand our obligations and duty to God, is 
indeed indispensable; but to be so far 
affected by the former as to be inclined to 
perform the latter is a very different thing, 
and that which is alone truly acceptable to 
God, or influential on human conduct. 
Adoration, gratitude, penitence, &c. must, 
then, not only exist in principle and sentiment, 
but as emotions or feelings, and whatever 
tends to awaken, keep alive, and improve 
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those pious feelings, is really serviceable : 
this effect we attribute to singing when pro- 
perly performed. — 

Singing is most naturally indicative of 
joy; and hence, in divine worship it 
seems most naturally employed as an ex- 
pression of praise and gratitude. Praise, in 
its principle, is a lofty conception of the di- 
vine perfection and glory ; in practice, it is an 
endeavour to give expression to those 
views and feelings. In adoration, there is 
much of feeling, and that too of the most 
exalted description. Now the feeling of 
adoration is most significantly expressed in 
singing ; and there may be infused into the 
air of a tune a certain kind of dignity, 
which shall not only be in exact accord- 
ance with our emotion and employment, 
but of that emotion it shall greatly elevate 
the tone. Again, gratitude to God for 
favours received, we are instinctively in- 
clined to express in singing. Gratitude is 
connected with, or rather is productive of, 
love and joy; and to sing a tune witha 
lively air would not only be in perfect ac- 
cordance with these affections, but would 
be calculated to improve them. The use 
of vocal or instrumental music, in honour 
of any exalted character, or in token of 
gratitude to any benefactor, seems to be a 
lesson taught by nature, as the practice is 
common among savages. Again: of 
the solemnities of death, judgment, and 
eternity, every pious man feels it his in- 
terest to have a suitable impression. The 
foundation of such impression must indeed 
be conviction and principle, but few things 
are better calculated to keep alive and 
deepen those impressions, than singing, or 
hearing solemn tunes. Once more: if our 
devotion is of the penitential or supplicating 
kind, suitable singing will counteract our 
natural apathy, and assist us to enter more 
strongly into the spirit of that imploring 
contrition in which true repentance consists. 
In a word, to produce wnpression seems 
to be the principal object of singing ; 
and that by means of its sympathetic cor- 
respondence with our passions; and experi- 
ence has proved that serious and devout 
impressions may be produced by it, as 
well as any other. If the warrior’s courage 
is fired by the sound of martial music ; if 
the lover’s passion is augmented by music 
in its tender strains ; if the melancholy are 
cheered by the sound of melody ; so,sacred 
music elevates the tone and quickens the 
fire of the devout worshipper’s feelings. 

Such properties, then, and such effects 
we ascribe to singing, when piously 
performed. Our next inquiry is, whether, 
or to what extent, instrumental music is 
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adapted to answer the same purpose, 
The effects above enumerated, it must be 
remembered, we have attributed entirely 
to the music of singing; and I confess I 
know no sound reason why the music of in- 
struments should not be as naturally adapted 
to produce the same effects, because I can 
discover no essential difference between 
the sound of the human voice, and the 
sound of suitable instruments, performed 
by human breath and human hands. If 
such an essential difference could be proved 
to exist, it would also prove, that there is 
an essential difference between seeing with 
the naked eye and by the assistance of 
glasses, or between hearing with the naked 
ear and by the help of an instrument. 

But singing, by means of the articulate 
language of which it permits the use, may be 
the vehicle of sentiment as well as of emotion. 
This we confess is an important consideration 
in favour of vocal music ; for sentiment is the 
ground-work of emotion. Our feelings on 
any particular subject, arise from the views 
and convictions that we entertain concerning 
it; and therefore, the clearer is the view, the 
deeper will be the impression. The impres- 
sion of adoration, for instance, depends upon 
a solemn recognition of the divine perfec- 
tions; and such a recognition will, doubt- 
less, be greatly assisted by the opportunity 
which the devotional singer has, of using 
the language of a suitable hymn. In this 
particular, instrumental music labours un- 
der a disadvantage of an apparently for- 
midable bulk: but it will be considerably 
reduced by the following consideration. 

1. The disadvantage in question, is con- 
fined to the individuals who use instru- 
ments, and who always compose a very 
small part of a congregation. 2. There 
may be a mental recognition of sentiments 
when there is not a verbal one; and 3. 
Those who use instruments in public wor- 
ship have generally the opportunity of hear- 
ing the hymn read, or given out by some 
person ; in which case, their circumstances 
are not much more disadvantageous than 
that of the singer. 

Pursuing thus the progress of our 
reasoning on this subject, we seem to be 
conducted to the following conclusions ; 
namely, that musical instruments may be 
used in divine worship with propriety and 
advantage, but that singing, is, in general 
preferable. This conclusion binds us to 
admit, that singing ought always, if pos- 
sible, to prevail in this department of 
public worship; but it does not require 
the universal exclusion of instruments. 
For circumstances may exist to render the 
proper. use of a few suitable instruments. 

3s 
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obviously advantageous. For example, 
when there is not one or more leading 
voices ; or when there is a general paucity 
of good voices: in these cases, the judi- 
cious use of an instrument or two, will, I 
presume, have the effect of introducing 
more variety, stability, and melody, into 
congregational singing. Three objections 
are often urged against the use of instru- 
ments in divine worship, which I am in. 
duced to notice, from a persuasion, that 
they do not possess that weight which their 
authors attach to them. The first is, 
“That sets of singers and players are 
usually found to be persons of shallow, or 
no piety ; amongst whom dissensions fre- 
uently arise, disgraceful and injurious to 

e cause of religion, and often issuing in 
the dissolution of the party, and their 
abandonment of the house of God.” Now, 
if this be a correct statement of this objec- 
tion, it appears to lie as much against sing- 
ing as playing. It is, in fact, an objection 
not against the use, but against the abuse 
both of singing and playing. Persons of 
superficial piety, &c. may confederate toge- 
ther as singers in a place of worship, as well 
as players; but, as it would be absurd to 
charge the evils of such a confederation 
upon singing, so it would be equally ab- 
surd to charge them upon playing. 

The second objection to which I allude 
is, “that instruments were not used by the 
first Christians.” This objection assumes 
that no forms or usages are lawful in the 
church, which were not in existence 
amongst the first converts to Christianity ; 
an assumption, not only unauthorized, but 
absurd, in as much as it makes no allow- 
ance for the difference of circumstances 
between the primitive Christians, and those 
who live in christendom at the present 
day. By this argument, we might prove 
the unlawfulness of an elegant, and even a 
commodious church or chapel, of a liturgy 
and forms of prayer, and a variety of other 
matters which obtain in the present, and are 
allowed at least to be indifferent, although 
no traces of them can be discovered among 
the original disciples of Christ. 

Lastly, it is objected, that “ instrumental 
music is defective in simplicity ; that the 
art and skill displayed by the performers, 
and often the very agreeableness of the 
music, renders it more adapted to gratify 
the taste, than to improve the devotional 
feelings of the worshipper.” It is acknow- 
ledged that many listen to and perform 
sacred music, merely as a pleasing art, 
without designing thereby to glorify God, 
er attempting to make it subservient to 
their devotion; but it must be remem. 





bered, that a very pleasing singer, a taste- 
ful reader, or an eloquent preacher, may 
be listened to with exactly the same views 
and impressions: and we might say, that 
the more talent is displayed by these several 
performers, the more are their performances 
calculated to gratify the taste of the hearer, 
and the stronger is the temptation thereby 
offered to confine his attention to such 
display of talent, to the manifest injury of 
his spiritual edification; but all this, we 
know, forms no argument against good 
singing or speaking. The only debateable 
point of the case then is, whether instru- 
mental music be more obnoxious to this 
charge than singing. Perhaps, in certain 
cases, there may be something in the sight 
and sound of instruments, that renders 
them unfavourable to deep and recollected 
devotion ; these cases are, when the instru- 
ments are too numerous, of an improper 
description, or when the individual is unac- 
customed to hear music. If the writer 
might be allowed to illustrate the last men- 
tioned case by a reference to his own feel- 
ing, he would observe, that the use of an 
organ in a place of worship, he generally 
finds an incumbrance rather than a help 
to his devotion, yet this personal fact 
he does not feel at liberty to construe into a 
general objection against the judicious use 
of that instrument ; because it is only very 
occasionally that he hears an organ, which 
circumstance, he thinks, furnishes the rea- 
son why the sound of that instrument takes 
his attention more than those he is regularly 
accustomed to hear. The mention of feel- 
ing leads him to remark, that some people 
lay undue stress on their individual feelings 
in the determination of the- question at 
issue. To determine the point as a matter 
of feeling, is impossible, unless we could 
collect the faithful and agreeing testimony 
of all mankind on the subject. The testi- 
mony of a single person is but the frac- 
tional part of a conclusive argument, in 
the proportion that he bears to the rest of 
mankind. W. R. 
——_.-—_—_— 


BRIEF DELINEATION OF AMBITION. 


Ameition is the passion which prompts 
men to value or to seek any kind of emi- 
nence or distinction, as well as to avoid 
degradation and reproach. It is a kind 
of compound of admiration and desire, 
and becomes either a virtue or a vice, 
honourable or disgraceful, useful or per- 
nicious, according to its direction or degree. 
The opinions of others concerning us, when 
expressed by words or actions, are prin- 
cipal sources of happiness or misery. The 
pleasures of this kind are usually referred 
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to the head of honour; the pains, to that 
of shame; but as it is most convenient 
to have a single word, to which to refer 
both pleasure and pain of this class, Dr. 
Hartley selects ambition for this purpose. 
He classes the several particulars which 
persons under the influence of ambition, 
wish to have known to others, or concealed 
from them, in order to obtain .praise or 
dispraise, under four heads; viz. external 
advantages or disadvantages, of which the 
principal are fine clothes, riches, titles, and 
high birth, with their opposites, rags, 
poverty, obscurity, and low birth; bodily 
perfections and imperfections, of which the 
chief are beauty, strength, and health, on 
the one hand ; and on the other, deformity, 
imbecility unfitting a person for the offices 
of life, and disease; intellectual accom- 
plishments or defects, such as sagacity, 
memory, invention, wit, learning, and their 
opposites, folly, dulness, and ignorance ; 
and moral qualities, i. e. virtue or vice. 
This ingenious writer investigates, in con- 
formity to his proposed theory, the asso- 
ciations by which the pleasures and pains 
of ambition are produced—Observations 
on Man, 2 prop. 95. p. 262. §c. Ed. 1791. 

The Romans erected a temple to Am- 
bition ; and this was the divinity to which 
they offered the greatest number, or at 
least a very considerable number of sacri- 
fices.. It was represented with wings on 
its back, and naked feet, to express the 
extent of its designs, and the promptitude 
with which they were executed. “A being 
of the nature of man,” says an elegant 
historian, at the close of his account of the 
Byzantine princes, “endowed with the 
same faculties, but with a longer measure 
of existence, would cast down a smile of 
pity and contempt on the crimes and 
follies of human ambition, so eager, in a 
narrow span, to grasp at a precarious and 
short-lived enjoyment. In a composition 
of some days, in a perusal of some hours, 
600 years have rolled away, and the dura- 
tion of a life or reign is contracted to a 
fleeting moment; the grave is ever beside 
the throne; the success of a criminal is 
almost instantly followed by the loss of 
his prize; and our immortal reason sur- 
vives the sundry phantoms of beings who 
have passed before our eyes, and faintly 
dwelt on our remembrance. The obser- 
vation, that in every age and climate am- 
bition has prevailed with the same com- 
manding energy, may abate the surprise 
of a philosopher ; but while he condemns 
the vanity, he may search the motive of 
this universal desire to obtain and hold the 
sceptre of dominion.” —G ibbon, vol. ix. p. 10. 
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ESSAY ON HISTORY AND THE PROGRESS 

OF SOCIETY, BY THOMAS ROSE. 

** Man is the subject of every history.” 

Bo inGBroxs. 

History, in the legitimate sense of the 
word, is a record of facts, and it is one of 
the most important and delightful studies 
in which the human mind can be engaged. 
“The proper study of mankind is man ;” 
and to become well acquaiuted with him, 
we must view him in all ages, in all 
countries, in all situations, and under va- 
riety of circumstances. 

It is from universal, and not from par- 
ticular history, that we derive a compre- 
hensive knowledge of the genius and 
habitudes of man. Particular history, 
which refers to a detached part only of 
our species, must be as limited in its use, 
as it is confined in its views. It cannot 
give us adequate ideas of man in general, 
because it treats only of particulars ; much 
less can it answer the great end of history, 
which is, to show us the primitive forma- 
tion of society, the birth and progress of 
human science, the succession of kingdoms, 
and, above all, the commanding influence 
of the true faith in all ages of the world. 

In the page of universal history we are 
made acquainted with the origin of things, 
and the few particulars which are recorded 
respecting the antediluvian world. Sub- 
sequent to this, we see the posterity of 
Noah collected n the plain of Shinar; 
and, after the confusion of languages, we 
follow them over the earth, and observe 
the first peopling of the nations; we con- 
template the rise of kingdoms, which re- 
sembles “ the letting out of mighty waters,” 
and behold the great monarchies widen- 
ing by degrees, and increasing in luxury 
and opulence, till we, at length, see them 
sink under their own magnificence, or, 
more properly, under the depravity which 
that magnificence had introduced. 

After considering the kingdoms which 
have away, we reflect on the causes 
that led successively to their rise, their 
greatness, and their overthrow. It is im. 
portant that we should perceive and re- 
member these causes, that as we move 
along the stream of time, we may observe 
what advantages resulted to the states 
whose rulers profited by the experience 
of earlier times, and what evils ensued to 
the countries whose sovereigns neglected 
the awful lesson. If we find that similar 
errors in government inflicted, in various 

, similar evils on different states, we 
shall conclude that the same causes pro- 
duce at all times the same effects; and as 
we descend to modern states, we shall 
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judge of them by a physical law, which, 
if not infallible, is at least the best that 
could be framed. Such a course of ob- 
servation alone will prepare us to appre- 
ciate the blessings of our native land, and 
reveal to us the basis on which its glory 
is ——— 

e have no means of comprehending 
the state and perfections of man, as origi- 
nally formed by his Maker, with sufficient 
clearness, to trace out the physical causes 
of his subsequent degeneracy. The high 
authority of revelation will not permit us 
to doubt of his primitive excellence in all 
the good that Heaven bestowed, and his 
immediate investiture with that exalted 
character which alone could fit him to 
stand forth in “the image of God ;” while 
all human traditions and records incon- 
testably prove that, since the fall, the first 
race of men in every country have ap- 
= in a low and degraded state, and, 

yy degrees more or less slow, according 

to circumstances, reached a comparative 
perfection, which is, however, of itself, 
insufficient to show either what he was, 
or what he shall be. It is not permitted 
us to rove through Eden, where “ God 
himself, and angels, dwelt with man ;” nor, 
independent of revelation, have we any 
data by which to judge of the antedilu- 
vian world. Having premised this, we 
shall, through the present essay, speak of 
the first stage of society, as observable in 
the origin of the empires whose history, 
traditional cr written, has been brought 
down to modern times. 

Man is a social animal. The human 
race could not remain long in a state of 
complete dispersion. The wants and in- 
clinations of the individual lead him to 
his species, and oblige him to look up to 
his fellows for the means of safety, and a 
provision for his necessities ; impelling him 
not more by a principle of love to his kind, 
than by a consciousness of his own weakness 
to enter into the bond of social compact. 

The first state of society is rude and 
uncultivated: every individual frames laws 
for himself, and the labours of the commu- 
nity are directed only to objects of neces- 
sity, which are, their safety, clothing, and 
daily food. Men, in their savage state, 
are every where nearly alike, since the 
same necessities are common to all. They 
are employed in hunting the beasts of the 
forest, whose ravages are the scourge and 
terror of wandering and unsettled tribes ; 
and while the destruction of these animals 
secures the safety of man, their flesh pro- 
vides him with -food, and their skins fur- 
nish him with raiment. 
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Society could not long exist without 
laws; and laws would be useless without 
a superior to enforce them. The first 
attempts at legislation were*rude but cor- 
rect; the boundary between right and 
wrong was easily determined, and dis- 
tinctly pointed out ; vice was summarily 
punished, and the reward of virtue could 
be desired by none but the virtuous, since 
it consisted in fixing the moral and social 
duties in the minds of others by their 
wisdom and example. 

“The power of the chief was at first 
deduced from the natural privileges of 
paternal authority ;” and in primitive times 
the incentives to ambition were not strong 
enough to draw aside these first of rulers 
from the practice of kingly virtues: they 
bore sway, at once, over the persons and 
the hearts of men. Hence, when the 
traditions of the true God became obscure 
or extinct, the memory of their kings was 
held sacred by a people, and they honoured 
their deceased benefactors with the rites 
of apothedsis. Physical strength, at first, 
gave a right to the sceptre. He who 
excelled his fellows in the chase, acquired, 
in consequence, a superiority which none 
was inclined to dispute, and that induced 
all to yield to his authority. 

When a people have submitted to be 
guided by laws, and have an acknowledged 
chief to enforce the observance of them, 
they are no longer contented with the mere 
necessaries of life, but begin to pay atten- 
tion to its conveniences and comforts ; and 
this is usually the first sign they exhibit 
of a desire after improvement. The low 
conical hut is exchanged for more commo- 
dious habitations ; useful animals are do- 
mesticated, and the savage becomes a 
shepherd. The predatory incursions of a 
neighbouring people into their pastures 
involve the community in a petty warfare, 
and the shepherd becomes a soldier. The 
party which proves victorious in the con- 
test is elated with success, and wishes for 
fresh triumphs and additional spoils. The 
flame of ambition, when once lighted in 
the human breast, is not easily extinguished. 
The shepherds who successfully defended 
their flocks from the hands of rapine and 
violence, acquired, whilst doing so, a rude 
renown, which they were inclined to use 
for their own advantage. They were led 
naturally to prefer a life of warfare that 
promised an accumulation of spoils, to the 
defenceless state of shepherds, which sub- 
jected them to the depredation of armed 
tribes. 

The second state of society presents to 
our view a rude and warlike people, ranged 
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under the banner of their leader, and setting 


out for conquest. The neighbouring tribes, 
terrified at their martial appearance, submit 
at their approach, and enter into a con- 
federacy with them; tlius the leader of a 
little band presently becomes the general 
of a great army, which he leads to some 
spot where nature is more than commonly 
bountiful ; and there, under his direction, 
this multitude raise the outline of a city, 
which is in time to become the capital of a 
mighty empire. The inhabitants of the 
new city direct. their labours to different 
objects. To provide food for all, part of 
the people cultivate the ground, and others 
resume the shepherd’s life. The mechani- 
cal arts begin to make their appearance, 
and the greater part of the citizens are 
engaged in the practice of them; whilst 
awakening genius discovers and metho- 
dizes their first principles. The advances 
of early states in knowledge and refinement 
must have been slow and imperceptible, since 
the people they conquered had made no 
greater progress in society than themselves. 
It was not until conquest had placed a 
people beyond the dread of an attack upon 
their empire, that the decisive dawnings of 
science and the arts of civil life appeared, 
and ages elapsed before they were brought 
to any degree of perfection. Not only is 
the progress of the human mind much 
influenced by climate, but the advances 
of national improvement also depend in a 
great measure on its constitution; indeed 
the latter is a necessary consequence of the 
former, for whatever is common to indi- 
viduals must affect the whole species. In 
northern countries the severity of the cold 
and ruggedness of the soil retard the efforts 
of the mind, and in those parts man re- 
mains long in his savage state, and rarely 
emerges from barbarism; but in southern 
countries, where the soil is more fruitful 
and the cold less severe, the animal wants 
are easily supplied, and the attention of 
man is directed earlier to mental improve- 
ment and the cultivation of the arts. 

The third state of society begins when a 
powerful people are possessed of mild and 
competent laws, which they respect, and 
are subject to a monarch whom they reve- 
rence and love; when the civil arts have 
been brought to a point of high perfection ; 
and when a taste for literature and liberal 
science has become general. If it. is not 
absolutely necessary to the refinement of a 
people, and their advancement in civiliza- 
tion, that they should be subordinate to 
kingly authority, it cannot be disputed that 
a limited monarchy is the form of govern- 
ment best calculated to promote them. 
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Where the government is vested equally in 
several or many hands, there will be strong 
and obstinate factions, which, of themselves, 
are a formidable barrier to the progress of 
national improvement. 

The liberal aud refined state of society is 
evidenced by a cultivation of the arts gene- 
rally; more especially those of architecture, 
poetry, music, and painting. 

The architecture of a people is the most 
obvious criterion whereby to judge of their 
refinement. Uncouth and fantastic design, 
and a gothic profusion of ornament, will 
not be cherished in a country which boasts 
an intimate acquaintance with the arts, 
Sublimity in architecture, as in every thing 
else, consists in simplicity; it is produced 
by majestic outline, not by elaborate and 
over-wrought detail. The higher a nation 
advances in refinement, the nearer its taste 
will assimilate to the chaste models of 
Greece and Rome; which, originally de- 
ducing their efforts from Egyptian copies, 
succeeded at length in producing those 
sublime orders, which remain for the imita- 
tion of all future ages. That gothic archi- 
tecture has now its “fixed principles,” and 
its “inherent beauties;”* and that it will 
probably continue to be the usual form of 
ecclesiastical architecture will not be denied ; 
yet it is as certain that this order was origi- 
nally deduced from the Roman models, 
by a people who very incorrect 
ideas of the sublime and beautiful. Indi- 
deed, gothic architecture, in its origin, con- 
sisted only of ill-judged deviations from 
the Roman copy. These deviations, it is 
true, have been reduced to fixed principles, 
and by slow degrees wrought into an order 
of imposing appearance and apparent great- 
ness. But this we may well assert; if 
there was not such a mode of architecture 
in existence, a refined people would not 
compose one at all similar. 

Poetry is an art which is incapable of 
improvement, any further than as the ve- 
hicle of language may become more perfect ; 
and it would not be difficult to shew that 
the savage and barbarous states of society 
produce more genuine poésy than any 
other. It will be allowed, that when a 
language has been brought to high perfec- 
tion, and public taste has become exquisitely 
correct, the poetry of a refined people 
assumes a lovely character; it pours the 
full strain that comes from, and speaks to, 
the heart, and its melody awakes “like a 
giant refreshed.” But there is nothing new 
in its sounds: they are only the reminis- 





* Vide “Classification of the Architecture of 
Hereford Cathedral,” by Rev. T. Garbett, M.A. 
F.A.S. 
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cences of the times that are past; they flow 
from the golden harp whose pzans swept 
over the hills and the valleys of the first 
men; they are the chaste images of pri- 
meval poésy, clad in all the elegant sim- 
plicity of which a powerful and refined 
language will admit. The Songs of Ossian 
are a powerful illustration of these remarks. 
In the old ballads, and other remains of our 
early poetry which are preserved, we cannot 
fail to perceive a beauty and pathos which 
do not exist, or which are not so discernible 
at least, in the productions of the middle 
poets. It may be said with truth, though 
much difference of opinion will exist on 
this point, that a very great proportion of 
the poetry we have been taught to admire, 
is nothing more than cold, metaphysical 
rhyme. 

Poetry and music are twin sisters, and 
the observations which have been made on 
the former, will apply to the latter. Olden 
times were more happy, because less artful, 
in their musical compositions than we are. 
When the venerable minstrel sat at the 
foot of Plinlimmon or of Snowdon, and 
“the wild harp rung to his adventurous 
hand,” he awoke those simple, yet powerful 
strains, which found answering chords in 
every human heart ; that could animate the 
hearer, and impel him forward to lofty 
deeds, or soothe the most perturbed bosom, 
and ‘to infant weakness sink the warrior’s 
arm.” 

The degenerate style and disgusting in- 
tricacies of Italian composition, have almost 
supersede all that is harmonious—all that 
is beautiful—all that is decent in music. 
The true British taste is best evinced by 
that feeling of devotion with which it listens 
to the compositions of Handel, and by the 
thrill of ecstacy and animation with which 
it welcomes the chorus of Von Weber. 

Painting is that delightful art which em- 
bodies on the canvass the exquisite ideas 
and the lofty imaginings of poésy. Its 
principles are unalterable, yet it is an art 
susceptible of constant improvement, since 
the working materials are being brought 
continually nearer to perfection. 
truly refined nation will have its peculiar 
school of painting, which will display the 
national character and the genius of the 
people. The British school excels in por- 
trait-painting ; in delineating men as they 
are ; not clothed in the adventitious pomp 
of historical display, but revealed in their 
every-day character to the eye of the world. 

Let us now devote a few minutes’ atten- 
tion to the causes which induce the rise 
and decline of monarchies. 

A monarchy is originally a family of men 
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whose wants lead them to union; and to 
render that union permanent and effective, 
they submit to be guided by laws and 
directed by a leader, whose authority at 
once preserves order in the infant state, and 
invigorates its proceedings. 

Nothing in this world is at any time exempt 
from change. In some cases, the action of 
one thing upon another causes the second to 
increase, and when this is submitted to the 
action of a third power, it is reduced to its 
former state, or, to take the word in a 
limited sense, annihilated: thus one grain 
of sand associates with others, till it becomes 
a ponderous mass of stone; and this is 
again reduced to sand, by the action of 
water falling in continual drops. This is 
strongly illustrative of the rise and fall of 
monarchies: a succession of favourable 
events lifts them up, and a series of unfor- 
tunate circumstances throws them down 
again. There is undoubtedly a certain point 
to which a nation may ascend, and when 
that is attained, no human counsels can 
effectually oppose its gradual or rapid de- 
cline. 

The primitive simplicity of a people is 
the foundation of their future power and 
greatness. Their flocks and herds are nu- 
merous, and population rapidly increases ; 
for the numeral power of society will always 
grow proportionately with the means- of 
subsistence. Being compelled to take up 
arms, in defence of themselves, their fami- 
lies, and their pastoral property, from merely 
acting on the defensive, they come, at last, 
to act hostilely against other associated 
bands ; and their numbers procure them a 
victory, which their hardihood and simple 
manners are well calculated .to improve. 
They go on adding one tract of territory to 
another, introducing useful arts, acquiring 
some little additional knowledge by every 
conquest, and gradually emerging from 
barbarism. At length we see them in pos- 
session of an extensive country, living in 
well-built and strongly defended cities, and 
contemplate the mighty mass engaged in 
commerce and agriculture. At this era of 
a nation’s greatness, it is of the first con- 


selves in sensuality, but employ all their 
energies in its management and defence ; 
they are not to introduce, by their own 
example, a love of luxury and indolence, 
but to stand forth as the fathers of their 
country, and watch over its best interests 
with paternal solicitude and a jealous eye. 
When a nation relies wholly on its com- 
mercial interests and its present importance 
in the scale of empires, and neglects its in- 
ternal resources, of which agriculture may 
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be reckoned the first in consequence, it is 
then beginning to decline ; and this decline 
is hastened and assisted by other causes of 
decay which usually exist at this period of 
fatal confidence. The same pride which 
leads a people to place a blind reliance on 
commerce and the balance of power, and 
to degrade agriculture, leads them very 
frequently into needless wars with foreign 
states, which must, pro tempore, exhaust 
their wealth and cripple their trade. It is 
no new remark, that a nation altogether 
commercial, is liable at all times to decline. 
Her merchants are princes; and from accu- 
mulation of wealth proceed a love of luxury 
and habits of indolence, which never fail, 
sooner or later, to complete a nation’s over- 
throw ; for a luxuriant and indolent people 
can make but a feeble resistance against an 
obstinate enemy. They altogether neglect 
their internal resources, and their external 
means of prosperity being gradually wrested 
from them, they fall, at last, an easy prey 
to some less enervated and more virtuous 
people. From luxury and indolence pro- 


ceeds also every species of vice; and a 
total dereliction of moral principle, and a 
consequent want of subordination, are gene- 
rally the knell of a kingdom’s overthrow. 
Lastly ;' population, to a certain extent 
only, is a blessing to a country, so long as 


it does not demand a greater supply of 
provision than the nation can afford, and 
does not too much reduce the value of 
mechanical labour. When it has 

this boundary, it tends to poverty on all 
hands. For either the mass of the people 
is starved, without an importation of Prelgn 
corn, or the farmer may sometimes be 
ruined by it; since no legislature could 
form a law, applicable alike to the agricul- 
turist and the citizen, that would always be 
effective. No law, applied to the concerns 
of one class of the people, could always be 
efficient, without a very nice adjustment of 
it to the circumstances of others; and no 
wit of man could make this adjustment, 
unless it could control or foresee all the 
jarrings of political interests, and the conse- 
quent oscillations of commerce. Finally, 
commerce may be annihilated ; where then 
can a people look for that extra supply of 
provision which is wanted, and where dis- 
pose of those manufactures which are worth 
comparatively nothing at home ? 

Many well-founded objections may be 
urged against theories of history; and 
Logan has truly remarked, that “no govern- 
ment is copied from a plan.” Every coun- 
try has, to a certain extent, its peculiar 
advantages and disadvantages; and its laws 
and institutions must be framed with refe- 





rence tothem. Some general observations, 

however, such as have been made in the 

preceding pages, will apply, with little va- 

riation, to every people, and every country, 

and merit attentive consideration. 
——_@—_—__ 

CAOUTCHOUC, OR INDIAN RUBBER. 
Tuis singular vegetable substance was first 
brought to Europe from South America, 
about the beginning of the last century. 
Nothing, however, was known concern- 
ing its natural history till a memoir 
was presented in 1736 to the French 
academy by Condamine ; in which it is 
stated, that there grows in the province of 
Esmeraldas in Brasil, a tree called by the 
natives “ Hheve,” from the bark of which, 
when wounded, there flows a milky juice, 
which by exposure to the air, is converted 
into caoutchouc. Some time after, the same 
tree was found in Cayenne by M. Freneau ; 
and it appears from later researches, that 
this singularly elastic substance is procured 
from at least two trees, natives of South Ame- 
rica: of these, one is called by botanists 
heevea caoutchouc, and the other, jatropha 
elastica. The American caoutchouc is 
usually brought to England in the form of 
globular narrow-necked bottles, about a 
fourth of an inch thick, and capable of 
holding from half a pint to a quart or 
more. They are formed upon moulds of 
unburnt clay, pieces of which are often 
found adhering to the inside. In its na- 
tive country it is fabricated by the inhabit- 
ants into vessels for containing water and 
other liquids, and, on account of its in- 
flammability, it is used at Cayenne for 
torches. 

In the Asiatic Researches is an account 
by Mr. Howison, surgeon at Pulo Penang, 
of a substance exhibiting all the proper- 
ties of caoutchouc, procured from the juice 
of a climbing plant, the urceola elastica, a 
native of that small island, and the neigh- 
bouring coast of Sumatra. If one of the 
thicker and older stems of this plant is cut 
into, a white juice oozes out, of the con- 
sistence of cream, and slightly pungent to 
the taste. By exposure for a short time to 
the action of the air, or still more expedi- 
tiously by the addition of a few drops of 
acid, decomposition takes place ; the ho- 
mogeneous thick cream-like juice, sepa- 
rates into a thin whitish liquor; resembling 
whey, and the caoutchouc concretes into a 
clot or curd, covered superficially with a 
thin coating of a butyraceous substance. 
If the juice as soon as secreted is carefully 
excluded from the air, it may be preserved 
for some weeks without any material 
change, but at length the caoutchouc sepa- 
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rates from the watery part in the same 
manner, though not so perfectly, as it does 
by free exposure to the air. The propor- 
tion of caoutchouc contained in the juice 
by the oldest stems, is nearly equal to two. 
thirds of its weight; the juice from the 
younger trees is much more fluid, and con- 
tains a considerably smaller proportion of 
this substance. 

According to the experiments of Mr. 
Howison, cloth of all kinds may be made 
impenetrable to water by impregnating it 
with the fresh juice of the urceola; and 
the pieces thus prepared are most effec- 
tually and expeditiously joined together by 
moistening the edges with the entire juice, 
or even the more watery part, and then 
bringing them in contact with each other. 

Boots, gloves, &c. made of this imper- 
vious cloth are preferable even to those 
formed of pure caoutchouc, as they are 
more durable, and retain their shape better. 
Ifa sufficient quantity of this juice could 
be obtained, it might no doubt be applied 
to a vast variety of important purposes. 

The colour of fresh caoutchouc is yel- 
lowish white, but by exposure to the air 
it becomes of a smoke grey. American ca- 
outchouc, in the state in which it is brought 
to Europe, being formed of a multitude of 
extremely thin layers, each of which is 
exposed to the air for some time in order 
to dry before the next is laid on, is of a 
yellowish smoke-grey colour throughout, 
but masses of East Indian caoutchouc 
being formed more expeditiously, are dark- 
coloured only on the outside; when cut 
into, they are of a very light brown, which 
however soon deepens by the action of 
the air. Caoutchouc is perfectly tasteless, 
and has little or no smell, except when it 
is warmed ; it then gives out a faint pecu- 
liar odour. The elasticity of this sub- 
stance is very remarkable, and indeed is 
one of its most characteristic properties. 
Slips of caoutchouc when softened by im- 
mersion for a few minutes in boiling water, 
may be drawn out to seven or eight times 
their original length, and will afterwards 
resume very nearly their former dimen- 
sions. During its extension, a very 
sensible warmth is produced, as may be 
perceived if the piece is held between 
the lips; and on the contrary, when it is 
allowed to contract, a decrease of tempera- 
ture will immediately take place. By suc- 
cessive extensions and contractions, espe- 
cially in cold water, its elasticity is much 
impaired ; but if in this state it is immersed 
for atime in hot water, it re-absorbs the 
caloric which it had lost, returns to its origi- 
nal size, and recovers its primitive elasticity. 
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At the temperature of about 40° Fah. 
caoutchouc begins to grow rigid, its colour 
becomes much lighter, and it is nearly 
opaque, and, as the cold increases, it be- 
comes still more stiff and hard. These 
changes, however, depend merely on tem- 
perature, for a piece of hard-frozen caout- 
chouc again resumes its elasticity on being 
warmed. The fresh-cut surfaces of this 
substance will unite together by simple 
contact, and, by a proper degree of pres- 
sure, may be brought so completely in 
union as to be no more liable to separate 
in this part than in any other. Its sp. gr. 
according to Brisson, is 0.933. It under- 
goes no alteration by the action of the air 
at the common temperature. When boiled 
for a long time in water, it communicates 
to this fluid a peculiar smell and flavour, 
and is so far softened by it, that two pieces 
thus treated, and afterwards strongly 
pressed, will form a permanent adhesion to 
each other. 

When heated to a temperature nearly 
equal to that of melting lead, caoutchouc 
runs into a black viscid fluid of the con- 
sistence ef tar, which does not concrete on 
cooling, neither does it dry by long expo- 
sure to the air. When held to a candle 
it readily takes fire, and burns with a copi- 
ous white flame, and a large quantity of 
dark-coloured smoke, exhaling at the same 
time a peculiar, but not unpleasant odour : 
from its smoke a considerable quantity of 
very fine lamp-back may be collected. In 
dry distillation it gives out ammonia and 
carbonated hydrogen. 

Concentrated sulphuric acid, when 
heated, acts with great energy on caout- 
chouc, reducing it to a black friable carbo- 
naceous substance, the acid at the same 
time being in part decomposed, and sul- 
phureous acid being produced. When 
treated with nitric acid, azotic gas and car- 
bonic and prussic acid are disengaged, 
oxalic acid is left in solution, and the resi- 
due is converted into a yellow friable mass. 
By digestion in oxymuriatic acid the co- 
lour of caoutchouc is discharged, it be- 
comes opaque, indurated, and wrinkled, 
like tanned leather, but appears to undergo 
no other change. Similar effects are pro- 
duced, though more slowly, by muniatic 
acid. 

Ammoniacal gas, according to Dr. 
Thomson, is absorbed by caoutchouc, and 
converts it into a soft, glutinous, and in- 
elastic substance. The same able chemist 
also states, that the caustic fixed alkalies 
are capable of combining with, agd dis- 
solving it. Cacutchouc is also soluble 
with ease at a boiling heat in the expressed 
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vegetable oils, in wax, butter, and animal 
oil, forming viscid inelastic compounds. 
Alcohol appears not to have the smallest 
action on it either cold or hot. 

Rectified oil of turpentine, at the com- 
mon temperature, acts without difficulty 
on caoutchouc, first rendering it trans- 
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an even coating of this varnish on any 
surface, and clogging up the brushes by 
which it is applied. In order to form 
| tubes or catheters of this substance, the 
| best method is to cut a bottle of caout- 
| ane in a long single slip, and soak it 
| for half an hour or an hour in ether; by 


parent, and enlarging its bulk considerably, | this means it will become soft and tena- 
and in the course of a few days, effecting |.cious, and, if wound dexterously on a 
a complete solution. This compound is | greased mould, bringing the edges in con- 
of the consistence of drying oil, and when | tact with each other at every turn, and 








spread thin on wood, it forms a varnish 
which however is a long time in becoming 
quite dry. When mixed with a solution 
of wax in boiled linseed oil, it composes 
an elastic varnish which is used for covering 
balloons. 

The only menstrua for this substance, from 
which it can be separated again unaltered, 
are ether, naphtha, and cajeput oil. 

The solubility of caoutchouc in ether 
was first discovered by Macquer, a cir- 
cumstance which, from its frequent failure 
in the hands of other chemists, was very 
generally called in question, till Cavallo 
cleared up the difficulty by showing the 
necessity of employing washed ether for 
this purpose. If rectified sulphuric ether 
is shaken in a vial with some pure water, 
it dissolves about a tenth of its weight of 
this latter substance, and in this state is 
capable of effecting a complete and speedy 
solution of caoutchouc. e solution is of 
a light brown colour, and when saturated, 
is considerably viscid. A drop of it let 
fall into a cup of water immediately 
extends itself over the whole surface ; and 
the ether being partly absorbed by the 
water, and partly evaporated, the water is 
found covered with an extremely thin film 
of caoutchouc, possessing its elasticity, 


and all its other characteristic properties. | 


A similar effect takes place when cloth of 
any kind is soaked in the solution, or any 
hard substance is smeared over with it; 
on exposure to the air, the ether is rapidly 
evaporated, and the caoutchouc, with which 
it was combined, is left behind. The 


affinity of this solution for caoutchouc is | 
very great; if the edges of two pieces of | 


caoutchouc are dipped ih it, and immedi- 
ately brought in close contact with each 
other, as soon as the ether is evaporated, 
they will be found to be perfectly united. 
There are two circumstances which must 
always prevent the extensive use, of the 
etherous solution of caoutchouc, admira- 
bly qualified as it is in other respects for 
many useful ; these are, first, its 
expensiveness, and, secondly, the extraor- 
dinary rapidity with which the ether evapo- 
rates ; thus rendering it impossible to lay 
131,.— VoL. 1x, 


| giving the whole a moderate and equal 
| pressure by binding it with a tape, wound 
in the same direction as the caoutchouc, 
a very effectual union will be produced ; 
after a day or two, the tape may be taken 
off, and the cylinder of caoutchouc may 
be rendered still more perfect by- pouring 
a little of the etherous solution into a glass 
tube closed at one end, the diameter of 
which is a little larger than that of the 
| cylinder of caoutchouc ; which being intro- 
| duced into the tube, will force the solution 
| to the top of the vessel. Let the whole 
| of the apparatus be then placed in boiling 
| water; the ether will be evaporated, and 
'a smooth and uniform coating of newly 
deposited caoutchouc will remain upon the 
cylinder. 

Petroleum, when rectified by gentle dis- 
tillation, affords a colourless liquid not to 
be distinguished from the purest naphtha, 
and this, according to Fabbroni, has the 
property of dissolving one-seventieth of its 
| weight of caoutchouc, and of depositing 
it again unaltered by spontaneous evapo- 
ration. It does not appear, however, that 
this menstruum has been much employed. 

The solubility of caoutchouc in cajeput 
oil was first noticed by Dr. Roxburgh. 
This is an essential oil procured in India, 
| by distillation, from the leaves of the 
| Melaleuca Leucadendron. The solution is 

very thick and glutinous; and is decom- 
| posable by alcohol, this latter uniting with 
|the essential oil, and leaving the caout- 
| chouc floating on the liquor in a soft semi- 
| fluid state. This, on being washed with 
alcohol, and exposed to the air, becomes as 
firm and elastic as before it was dissolved ; 
while in the intermediate state between fluid 
and firm, it may be drawn out into long 
transparent threads, resembling, in the polish 
of their surface, the fibres of the tendons 
of animals, and so extremely elastic, that 
when broken, each end immediately returns 
to its respective mass. Through all these 
stages the least pressure with the finger 
and thumb is capable of uniting different 
portions as completely as if they had never 
been separated, and that without any clam- 
miness, or sticking to the fingers. 
T 
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The uses to which caoutchouc has been 
hitherto applied, are the following. It is 
chiefly used for rubbing out black-lead- 
pencil marks from paper, whence its vul- 
gar name Indian rubber ; it is of value to 
the chemist as a material for flexible tubes 
to gazometers and other apparatus; the 
surgeon is indebted to it for flexible syrin- 
ges and catheters; and finally it enters as 
an essential ingredient into the composition 
of the best varnish for balloons. 


> — 
OBSERVATIONS ON PHYSIOGNOMY. 
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Puysi10cNnomy is an art or science, which, 
like many other things, has perhaps been 
too extravagantly lauded, and too unjustly 
condemned. What has been said of its 
kindred and recently popular rival or coad- 
jutor Phrenology, may not incorrectly be 
applied to this; “that it contains a great 





deal of what is true, and what is new ; but | 


the new is not the true, and the true is 
not the new.” That the preference, how- 
ever, is due to the former, cannot, I think, 
admit of much doubt; for who does not 
perceive that the indications of mind and 
disposition, as displayed in “the human 
face divine,” are more rational and cor- 
rect, than such as are said to be exhibited 
by certain protuberances of the cranium? 

However it may be neglected in a regu- 
lar and scientific point of view, it is cer- 
tain that Physiognomy is very generally 

ractised by all classes of human society. 

hat, I ask, is more common than to 
form an estimate of the character of various 
individuals who may fall under our notice, 
by the peculiar expression which marks 
the countenance? A first glance is fre- 
quently sufficient to arrive at some conclu- 
sion respecting the object of our examina- 
tion: and though we may justly lay it 
down as a general rule, not to depend 
always upon appearances ; yet let experi- 
ence and observation decide, whether a 
correct opinion has not been frequently 
formed from the mere contemplation of 
feature. Nor is this knowledge confined 
to intelligent beings. Even in irrational 
and inanimate objects, we are universally 
accustomed to make observation upon their 
external appearances, and thence, though 
under other names, to form such conclu- 
sions respecting their properties and value, 
as may appear satisfactory. 
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But after all, it is not every one who 
can become a true physiognomist. It is 
not the bare observation which will always 
afford correct results. It is worthy of 
remark, that the poet, from whom the sen- 
timent at the head of this paper is selected, 
associates the character of a wise man with 
that of a physiognomist. And who does 
not discover that it requires no common 
knowledge of men and things, and no 
slight acquaintance with the nature and 
bias of the human heart, to form the most 
rational opinion of disposition from the 
external appearance? A long and inti- 
mate acquaintance with men, cannot, how- 
ever, fail to make a diligent observer a 
correct physiognomist. To affirm that the 
vivid flashes of the eye, and the lively 
smile that plays upon the face, are not 
expressive of disposition, betrays a great 
want of discrimination. It is doubtless 
in the power of a wise man to read the 
human countenance, and to trace in some 
degree, however more or less faint, the 
workings within. 

When Momus, the fabled god of mirth, 
objected to the human figure which Vulcan 
had made, that it was destitute of a win- 
dow in the breast, he seems to have for- 
gotten that the countenance answers the 
end he had in view, as far as it is per- 
mitted us to know the affections and 
operations of the heart. Though we do 
not pretend to know the secrets of the 
soul; yet we may obtain some idea of 
the peculiarities which are incident to the 
disposition. We may discover somewhat 
of a man’s character, even from the indi- 
cations of his countenance. The wise man, 
especially who is a physiognomist, is easily 
able to discover the mental temperature 
from the outward appearance, and from 
the expressive language of the eye. 

It may be objected, that all sciences of 
this description are merely the offspring of 
an exuberant imagination, and that from 
the astonishing variety of feature which is 
found in men, no positive and correct rules 
can be laid down for our regulation, 
That neither in a scientific or moral point 
of view is physiognomy of any value. 

Perhaps it will not be so easy to prove 
these assertions as might at first be imagi- 
ned. It should be remembered, that the 
diversity of feature refers chiefly to form, 
and not to expression. Although no two 
men are exactly alike, however strong a 
resemblance may occasionally occur, yet 
the principles upon which the physiogno- 
mist forms his observations are the same, 
more or less, in all. Moreover, the pas- 
sions and affections of the human soul are 
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certainly not as different in various persons 
as their features may be. They are the 
same in kind, though not in degree; and 
therefore we may suppose they will mani- 
fest themselves in a correspondent manner. 
Who would ever think that because two 
men exhibit the hilarity of their disposition 
in their countenance, by varied features, 
that therefore the abstract nature or idea 
of hilarity is not the same? One man 
may be of a more pleasing or repulsive 
frame than another, yet the same _princi- 
ple obtains in both, though in a different 
degree. 

If any one attentively consider the sub- 
ject, it will I think appear evident, that it 
may be legitimately treated in a scientific 





manner, as it has been done by Lavater | 
and others. But even should it be con- | 
sidered otherwise, the foregoing remarks | 
will not be deemed nugatory, since they | 


have been advanced upon general, rather 
than upon scientific observations. To ex. 
tend these remarks no further, let us merely 
draw a moral lesson from them, which (as 
well as others) they are well calculated to 
impart. Ifeven our fellow-men are ena- 
bled in some degree to trace the disposi- 
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ment of the chosen subject be plain or 
ornamental, still taste and judgment Will 
direct and restrain the fervid glow of imagi- 
nation ; and though the poet may employ 
it to give force and spirit to the com 
sition, he will never be led to “o’erstep 
the modesty of nature.” Thus while the 
poet, individually considered, would follow 
the dictates of his own personal feelings, 
the temper, manners, and even the political 
state of the times, will have a visible effect 
in guiding him in the choice and treat- 
ment of his subject. The high-wrought 
hasty feeling that existed in Pope's time, 
and the malicious acrimony of the public 
press, particularly in censorship, led to 
much of that severity of sarcasm which is 
to be seen in his works, more especially 
in the Dunciad and Temple of Fame, 
while all the force of his natural judgment 
is concentrated in his Essay on Criticism, 
and all the vigour of his highly cultivated 
imagination sheds a chastened radiance 
over his Rape of the Lock. 

Such being the peculiar method to be 
observed in a work of this kind, its treat- 
ment would form the general plan on 
which it should be conducted. ere has 


tions and affections of our lives, how | perhaps been no period in the history of 
careful should we be to maintain such as | English literature, that has afforded such 
are amiable and praiseworthy ; more espe- | a variety of subject and style as the close 
cially should we endeavour to preserve a | of the 18th and the beginning of the 19th 
conscience void of offence towards Him, | century. During this period the Didactic 
to whoni all hearts are open, and from | style has gradually disappeared, or been 
whom no secrets are hid ; who is emphati- | confined to few individuals, as subjects of 
cally the “great searcher of hearts, and | speculative morality have ceased to be 
the trier of the reins, of the children of | chusen, while the Lyric style has been 


men.” 
Oxford. J.S. B. 


—_ 


THOUGHTS ON A CONTINUATION OF WHAR- 
TON’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRY. 


In a task of this kind, it would be neces- 
sary to take a view of the state of poetical 
composition at the time Wharton left it, 
under the several departments of subject, 
treatment, style, taste, judgment, and imagi- 
nation; and also to touch slightly on the 
state of public opinion and feeling at that 
period. Each of these, abstractedly and 
collectively considered, has its effect on 
the character of national composition. The 
poet, individually, would certainly follow 
the instigation of his genius in the selection 
of his subject, while his education and 
peculiar method of thinking would operate 
on its treatment, and the style of its com- 
position, whether plain and strictly correct, 
as Cowper, or glowing with every addi- 
tional embellishment as the glittering ver- 
sification ef Pope. But whether his treat- 





adopted in consequence of the great preva- 
lence of Narrative and Descriptive subjects, 
The close of the 18th century indeed was 
not marked by the production of any 
individual, capable of directing the com- 
plicated machinery of the Epic, with the 
exception of Cowper's translation of Homer, 
but this appears to have been his only 
exertion of this kind, and his remaining 
productions are confined to moral subjects 
treated in a correct but truly didactic style, 
which, from their nature, only admitted 
embellishment in the descriptive parts, 
where it is always tempered by moral 
deductions and religious sentiment. To 
this general style of composition there are 
some exceptions, in his John Gilpin, and 
his Lyric pieces. i 

If we proceed from him to Akenside, 
and Thomson, we shall mark the gradual 
decline of the pure didactic treatment of 
moral subjects by the introduction of 
descriptive and narrative Episodes, and 
the rhetorical figures of Allegory and Per- 
sonification. In the former, by the intro- 
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duction in the 2d Book of the Genius of 
Human Kind, where the personification is 
perfect, and the treatment worthy of the 
subject; to this we may add the high 
epithetical language employed throughout 
the whole poem. In the latter, the subject 
of the Seasons afforded scope rather for 
brilliant description, than moral investi- 
gation, and we accordingly find the 
Descriptive treatment ——— which 
is occasionally relieved by narrative epi- 
sodes, as the story of Palemon and Lavinia. 
Goldsmith, Beattie, Parnel, Somerville, 
and Falconer were purely Narrative and 
Descriptive poets, and carried this method 
of composition to a high state of perfection, 
while the Lyric pieces produced by this 
school were characterised by refined taste 
aud brilliant imagination. 

To the beginning of the 19th century 
we owe the revival of the Narrative and 
Lyric styles, combined in the beautiful and 
glowing compositions of Scott, Byron, and 
Moore, whose master spirits have opened 
a new ra in our national literature, and 
given a new direction to public taste. 

From these few hints on this subject, it 
appears, that its treatment would consist 
in a retrospective review, year by year, of 
the several authors in Epic, Didactic, Nar- 
rative and Descriptive, and lastly Lyric 
poetry; examining and discussing the 
merits of each by the rules of just and 
impartial criticism on select passages from 
their several works, and let the motto of 
the critic be what was so appropriately 
applied to the immortal Nelson.— 


“ Palmam qui meruit ferat.” 


E. G. B. 
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THE WEATHER. 


Tue passing autumn and the gone-by sum- 
mer of the present year have put to flight 
the whole army of star-gazers, with their 
auxiliary hosts of prognosticators and lu- 
nar-wise, who during ordinary seasons fore- 
tel the weather of to-morrow. Not one of 
these could spell out, much less read, what 
even the day which was passing over them 
would bring forth: all were mute amidst 
the awful inundations of the land, as are 
the fishes amidst the oceans. 

Travellers have waded where water | 
during the age of man has not even covered | 
the land; and awful destructions have been | 
whelmed upon peaceful dwellings which | 
for centuries have securely congregated | 
around the village spire in peace. Rain 
has descended with all winds—the usually | 
fair and the usually foul—from masses of | 
vapour im the shape of clouds, whether | 
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elevated or depressed, whether dense or 
scattered, whether like the clouds which 
usually give out their waters, or like the 
vapours which in ordinary times sail over 
our heads and give only their shadows, 
instead of their substance, to the land be- 
low. 

A disposition in the atmosphere to give 
out its waters has been manifested from 
moon to moon throughout the land, and 
this in drops so heavy and so contiguous, 
that the clouds have evidently thinned over 
our heads, as they expended themselves in 
rain, until the pealing shower seemed to 
fall from an open sky: in fact, numbers of 
clouds rained themselves completely out, 
and left nof even a wreck to be born off by 
the passing gale. Frequently, in the 
morning it blew a gale from the north-east 
with incessant rain, and at mid-day the 
storm, having completely spent its force, 
left an open and serene azure, amidst 
which the sun, shining in its strength, re- 
vived, cheered, and delighted all around ; 
but in the evening, from the south-west 
arose a cloud ; it came—furious was the 
blast, and awe-fraught—the tempest raged 
—the rain descended, and such was the 
conflict of elements, that amidst their rage 
the mountains trembled and the torrents 
threatened ruin, one wide devastating ruin, 
to the vales below. Or in the evening the 
tempest raged from the north-west, and on 
the morrow from the south-east ; or vice 
versa. Raging winds and pealing rains, 
with intervals of serenity and sunshine, 
week after week succeeded each to each, 
blowing from every point of the compass, 
and from no one point in continuance. 

During a perambulation of the Welsh 
mountains, the Lancashire, Cheshire, 
Shropshire, and Malvern hills, my scanty 
stock of philosophy has been daily put to 
the blush, and under the experience of 
forty years on wind and weather, I stood 
daily confounded, and finally ceased to 
guess on what would next ensure. How- 
ever, I have been kept somewhat in coun- 
tenance, seeing all the wiseacres around 
me were as completely nonplussed as 
myself. 

Dark as the subject is and astounding, 
one thing evidently presents itself to the 
intelligent observer of this phenomenon, 
viz. Immense masses of vapour, generated 
by the action of the sun’s rays from the 
oceans which surround our islands, have 
been by some powerful agency gathered 
up and dashed upon the land. The se- 
renity of a cloudless sky, in the intervals 
of storms, during the powerful reign of the 
sun in the northern hemisphere, gave the 
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opportunity, and his beams, gathering up 
the surfaces of the oceans, congregated 
them aloft in vapours amidst the atmo- 
sphere ; but no sooner were they congre- 
gated there, than a furious current of air 
hurled them over, and precipitated them 
upon these islands. What power impelled 
these winds, and directed their course 
from all points to a given centre, there to 
expend their rage and inundate a land, 
may he gathered from the standard of 
truth, which alone errs not; for in vain is 
the wisdom of man exercised upon the un- 
seen cause of this war of elements, thus 
systematically brought to bear upon our 
land. We beheld, and we yet behold, the 
storms, but wherefore and how they came, 
and whither they will fly ere they termi- 
nate their rage, is too high for us to un- 
ravel. Travellers from the distant parts of 
Europe and Africa, and voyagers from the 
Mediterranean, complain of calms and 
droughts, while we groan beneath tempests 
and inundations.. “I, (saith Jehovah,) 
caused it to rain upon one city, and caused 
it not to rain upon another city,” Amos iv. 
7. The invisible hand of the Infinite has, 
in the exercise of his unscrutable provi- 
dence, put to shame the wisdom of the 
wise, and baffled the power of the mighty ; 
and beneath an awful dispensation, so high 
as to become dreadful, taught us frail mor- 
tals how frail we are and impotent. Yet 
in the midst of deserved wrath, Jehovah 
hath remembered mercy. Our shores, in- 
deed, have been strewed with wrecks at 
a season when voyaging was deemed most 
secure; our lands have been torn by tor- 
rents and tempests when calms and sun- 
shine were looked for in the ordinary 
course of nature; and when we naturally 
expected our atmosphere would present the 
serenity of autumnal beauty, scowling wel- 
kins, tornadoes, and hurricanes, outraged 
creation, and portended ruin to this terraque- 
ous globe. Yet amidst all these dire alarms, 
our harvest, although again and again ac- 
counted lost, has been spared, has been 
saved—by a hand unseen has been covered, 
and finally snatched from all the destruc- 
tions which surrounded it, to feed the mil- 
lions of the people. Thus has a land, 
bowed down by commercial inflictions, 
and brought in the order of Divine Provi- 
dence to the very verge of desolation, 
cause for exultation and praise. I will 
extol Thee, my.Gop, O King, I will bless 
thy name for ever and ever. Great is the 
Lord, and greatly to be praised; His 
greatness is unsearchable.” Psalm cxliv. 


King-square, London. W.Cotpvwett. 


Turkish Gratitude. 
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TURKISH GRATITUDE. 


“T Take up the pen in order to follow my 
plan of keeping you acquainted with what 
is going on in the East; and I will clear 
up a circumstance that has lately taken 
place here, and of which, probably, your 
contemporaries, not having the exact means 
of information, may lead the public to 
form erroneous conjectures: I mean the 
cause that originated the issue of the late 
Hatti Sherif (Imperial Ordinance) regard- 
ing the deliverance of the 112 Russian 
prisoners, to whom the Sultan has been 
pleased to grant not only their freedom, 
but, at his government expense, their pas- 
sage to Odessa. The general opinion 
even here was, that this government had 
agreed with that of Russia for the regular 
exchange of prisoners; but having taken 
some pains to ascertain if really any en- 
gagement liad been concluded between 
the two belligerents for a regular exchange 
of the captives, I was assured that no such 
thing had as yet taken place, but that the 
circumstance alluded to arose purely from 
Turkish gratitude, which is as follows— 

“ A bimbassi (colonel in rank) had been 
taken prisoner in the beginning of the last 
campaign, in the vicinity of Varna, and 
extremely well used, particularly by a 
Russian officer, who, by sympathy, allowed 
his escape. The bimbassi subsequently 
was ordered to return to this capital, 
and attend on the person of the sultan, 
being one of his favourites. Some time 
after, his benefactor was taken prisoner, 
and sent here with some others of his 
countrymen. The day of their embarka- 
tion for the island of Schalki, this bam- 
bassi, by chance, happened to be at a 
coffee-house by the water-side, and recog- 
nised among the prisoners the very same 
officer to whom he owed his existence and 
freedom ; and, therefore, a few days after 
he loaded a small boat with refreshments, 
clothes, pipes, &c. and personally carried 
them to the distressed officer. The scene, 
as I understand, was such as to prevent 
both sides uttering a word for some time : 
the Russian officer lost himself in admiring 
the generosity of the Mussulman; while, 
on the other ‘hand, the bimbassi, feeling 
the happiness of a grateful heart, lost his 
speech. At last the Russian broke silence 
by embracing the bimbassi, who, in re- 
turn, with agitated voice, told him that he 
was desirous to be of as much service as 
he had been to him while he was in the 
same situation, and requested him to cheer 
up and rely on his friendship. He con- 
tinued to send him supplies of provisions, 
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&c. for some time. At last the Russian 
officer, encouraged by the constant atten- 
tion he was receiving, came to the deter- 
mination to present to the bimbassi a small 
silver cup, engraved round the rim with his 
own name, together with those of five other 
officers taken at that particular time; and, in 
a letter written in broken Turkish, solicited his 
interference for their liberty, and found the 
means tosend ittothe bimbassi. The honest 
and grateful Mussul man, not comprehending 
the meaning of such a gift, and taking it as 
an intended insult to his delicacy, flew in a 
rage. Fortunately, however, the person 
who was the bearer of both the letter and 
plate was a European, and, by explaining 
the real and true meaning of it, appeased 
the bimbassi, who, on the next day, ap- 
d before the sultan with the letter in 
one hand, and the plate in the other, and, 
falling on his knees, acquainted him mi- 
nutely with the circumstance, and in a 
suitable and becoming manner, solicited of 
him the freedom of his benefactor, together 
with his five companions. The sultan was 
highly pleased to hear the narrative of 
what had happened; and wishing forcibly 
to impress into the heart of his people the 
sentiment of gratitude, not only consented 
to the deliverance of the Russian officers, 
but that of all the privates, amounting to 
106 men, that were taken in that engage- 
ment.”— Letter from Constantinople. 


—_~_—_— 
PUBLIC EXECUTIONS AT THE OLD BAILEY. 


Tue following account contains an exact 
statement of the number of executions 
which have taken piace at the Debtors’ 
door of Newgate, from the year 1800 up 


to the year 1827. The most remarkable 
circumstances connected with the cases of 
the greatest interest are noticed briefly, 
and will no doubt be read with peculiar 
attention ;— 

In the year 1800, nine persons were exe- 
cuted ; 1801, eleven were executed; and 
1802, nine were executed. Among these 
was a man named Codlin, the captain of 
a vessel, who was found guilty of sinking 
a ship at Brighton, after having defrauded 
the owners, by landing the goods and dis- 

ing of them for his own advantage. 

is trial excited intense interest, and the 
execution was witnessed by, it is supposed, 
upwards of 50,000 people. Several pock- 
ets were picked under the gallows, by 
females, some of whom were soon after- 
wards transported for the offence. 

In 1803, six were executed ; and 1804, 
five were executed; amongst whom was 
Anne Earl, for a forgery upon her uncle 





at Greenwich. This woman was han 
upon a triangle at the top of the Old 
Bailey. The triangle was never introduced 
before nor afterwards. 

In 1805, eleven were executed ; 1806 
fifteen were executed; and 1807, four- 
teen were executed: amongst whom were 
Hagarty and Holloway, for the murder of 
Mr. Steel, at Hounslow. Upon this occa. 
sion a number of persons were crushed to 
death at the Old Bailey. It was believed 
at the time very generally, that Hagarty and 
Holloway were innocent of the murder, 
an opinion that subsequent occurrences 
confirmed. 

In 1808, five were executed ; 1809, five 
were executed: 1810, twelve were exe- 
cuted; and 1811, fifteen were executed. 
Amongst these was Bill Trueman, the 
leader of a most desperate gang of high- 
way robbers and housebreakers. It was 
found necessary to have a number of offi- 
cers of police actually stationed upon the 
platform on which this formidable culprit 
was executed, a rescue having been in- 
tended by his friends, who were what are 
called regular ** backbone ones.” What 
took place on this occasion, is a proof of 
the very inadequate condition of the police 
compared with that of the London thieves. 
Trueman had knocked down and robbed 
a female named Mary Jackson, in Bar- 
tholomew-square. The officers followed 
him, and a person who was supposed to 
have assisted in the robbery, and endea- 
voured to apprehend them, but fifteen or 
sixteen desperate ruffians interfered, and the 
officers were knocked and kicked about the 
penns of Smithfield. They however acted 
with great courage and decision, and when 
reinforced they succeeded in shoving True 
man into a hackney-coach. As the coach 
approached Newgate, one of the thieves cut 
the traces, and then another tremendous 
conflict took place. The public, however, 
interfered, and Trueman was lodged in 
Newgate, where it was actually appre- 
hended an attempt would be made to res- 
cue the prisoner. At the execution the 
thieves were all noisy, but the array of 
officers prevented any attempt. 

In the year 1812, twenty-one persons 
were executed. Amongst whom was the 
celebrated Habberfield, better known by 
the name of Slender Billy. This man was 
a person of very large size, and the most 
daring receiver of stolen goods ever per- 
haps known to the police. His profits 
were enormous, but he was not content 
with this trade; he became an extensive 
seller of forged notes, and even disposed of 
some hundreds in Newgate. He was exe- 
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cuted upon the evidence of a prisoner in 
Newgate, named Barry, who had received 
Bank of England notes from Mr. West- 
wood, a clerk to Messrs. Key and Fresh- 
field, the Bank Solicitors, and purchased 
with them from Slender Billy eight forged 
notes at ten shillings inthe pound. Imme- 
ately after the purchase, the turnkey went 
to Billy, and asked him whether he had 
any property about him? ‘“ Property !” 
said Billy, “ay, plenty,” and pulled out 
several notes. “ But you have some more,” 
said the turnkey, after Billy had exhibited 
£50 or £60 in Bank of England notes and 
gold. Billy also had the bank-notes he 
had just received from Barry, in exchange 
for the forged ones, in another pocket, and 
shoved them into the fire; but quite enough 
of evidence was pulled out of the flames to 
convict him. He did not appear to be in 
the least dismayed at this detection, but 
swore that he would sarve out those who 
deprived him of his property. He was 
50 years old two days before he was 
hanged. In this year also was executed 
Bellingham, for the murder of the Right 
Hon. Spencer Perceval. 

1813, sixteen were executed; 1814, 
twenty were executed. 

1815, ten were executed ; amongst whom 
was Eliza Fenning, charged with the at- 
tempt to poison the family of her master, 
Mr. Turner, of Chancery-lane. This case, 
it is well known, excited the deepest in- 
terest, and was remarkable for the personal 
exertions of a high law-officer to put the 
law into execution. 

1816, twenty-one were executed. 

1817, thirteen were executed ; amongst 
whom was John Cashman, who had ap- 
peared in the City amongst the Spa-fields 
rioters, on the day young Watson wounded 
Mr. Pratt, in the shup of Mr. Beckwith, 
the gunsmith, on Snow-hill. The execution 
of this unfortunate man took place opposite 
to the shop of Mr. Beckwith, but it is 
reckoned amongst the Old Bailey execu- 
tions. 

1818, seventeen were executed ; 1819, 
nineteen were executed ; 1820, forty-two 
were executed. Amongst whom were, for 
high treason, Thistlewood, Brunt, Tidd, 
Ings, and Davidson. 

1821, twenty-five were executed ; 1822, 
twenty-three were executed; 1823, nine 
were executed ; 1824, eight were executed ; 
1825, ten were executed. Amongst whom 
was Fauntleroy, for the extensive forgeries, 
the particulars of which are fresh in the 
recollection of all. This year’s executions 
had also amongst their number that of 
Probert, one of the murderers of Weare 
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the gambler. His evidence had been 
found necessary, in order to convict Thur- 
tell, and he was let loose upon society with 
the brand of Cain upon him. His neces- 
sities compelled him to rob for bread, and 
he was hanged for horse-stealing. In 1826 
fifteen were executed ; and, in 1827, seven 
were executed. 
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NOVEMBER. 
Or, how to be cheerful in the midst of gloom. 


“ With thee conversing, I forget all time, 
All seasons, and their change.” 


MILTON. 


Car u, gloomy, frowning, desolate, and wild, 
The woods disrob'd, the flowery landscape spoil’d 
I see thee, dark November, move along, 

The nurse of suicide, the foe of song ; 

A veil of drizzling mists thy temple shrouds, 

Thy daylight short, and link’d with gloomy clouds, 
Whose damps have wither'd nature with a frown, 
Turning the lovely verdant landscape brown. 
The sun that wanders, ghost-like, thro’ thy skies, 
Dares scarcely on the morning eyelids rise ; 

** Like angel visits few and far between,” 

Is seldom in thy twilight heavens seen. 

Each grove laments thy desolating power ; 

And every garden weeps, and every bower 

Is stripp’d to naked sadness by the gale 

That sweeps in wrath along each verdant vale ; 
Howling the funeral of the beauteous year, 

And spreading wintry wildness far and near! 
Quick fitful gusts, in hollow murmurs roar, 

And the dark waves in fury lash the shore. 

The warbling quire, through every grove is mute, 
And pasture fails the ruminating brute : 

The wain along the miry read is slow, 

For thou to man and beast art deem'd a foe; 

But most on man thy vengeful wrath is shown, 
A morbid sadness marks him for her own. 

And most is he depress’d, whose pleasure lies 

In verdant landscapes, and cerulean skies ; 

His nerves relax’d, refuse their cheerful play ; 
His mind is cheerless, and his health gives way ; 
All buoyancy of spirit is supprest, 

The sprightly song, the animating jest, 

Have turn’d to gloomy sighs, he knows not why, 
He fears he must, jog is afraid to die ; 

Each gloomy day, his fear-struck fancy feeds 
With horrid thoughts of suicidal deeds ; 

While busy fiends impel him to the strife 

That blots his record from the book of life, 

For pistol, razor, poison, wave, or rope, 

Place him beyond the realms of grace and hope. 


Not so the man whose hope on God relies, 
His comfort hangs not on November skies, 
‘To him the summer’s sun and winter's gloom 
Lead cheerful onward to a quiet tomb. 

He builds no airy hopes on seasons bright ; 
His are not blossoms that a blast can blight. 
What if the ebilling east his nerves unstring, 
And fatal catarrh ride on April’s wing ; 

And he may flower-like droop, and flower-like fade, 
Still on the Lamb his peaceful soul is stay’d; 
Beyond the changing seasons as they roll, 
Beyond the sun, beyond the vivid pole, 
Beyond the casualties of every hour, 

Beyond the clouds that o’er November low’r, 
Beyond the power of fortune and of fate, 

His prospects centre in a changeless state! 
Gio, child of earth, survey thy frail delight! 
The sport of every day and every nigiit; 

In every flower there is a worm i’th bud, 

For who on earth can shew thee aor good ? 
If gifts could please, Lothario bad his share, 
His friends were affable, his fortune fa';, 
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His lady loveliest of womankind, 

His park and gardens suited to his mind, 
His children all around hiim, and his board 
With costly plate and richest viands stored ; 
All thought, if happiness was ever known, 
Lothario had the parent as his own ; 

His life a true fac-simile of bliss, 

Which one so highly favour’d could not miss. 
Ob! could I o’er the rest but cast a veil! 
Nor fringe with blood the melancholy tale ; 
But, soon the tragic news spread far and wide,— 
By his own hands the gay Lothario died! 


O1 dark November, fam’d for suicide, 
Thou scourge of silken ease, fastidious pride! 
Is there a latent evil in man’s frame 

For which the doctor’s skill has not a name, 
Of inflammation, bile, rheumatics, gout, 
Thy blighting skies will find the secret out ? 
Of the infirm thou searchest every pore, 
Withering the valetudinarian’s core: 

O fatal month, thy Archer is a foe! 

His every shaft inflicts some deadly blow; 
A reign of death, all living things declare, 
And if one remedy is found—’tis prayer! 

Go now, ye feeble, to a throne of grace, 
Your only refuge, and your safety place, 
This, this alone, the languid harp can tune, 
And make November beautiful as June! 


Northampton, JosnuA MARSDEN. 
—_— 
ODE TO SOLITUDE. 


O So.ituDe! thou pensive, lonely maid, 
By Genius woo'd, affected by the gay; 

The Muse to thee has numerous tributes paid, 
Fair as thou art, I love thee best away. 


Born in thy lap, and nurs’d upon thy knee, 

Mid rural scenes and childhood’s happiest hours ; 
But even then we could not well agree, 

Oft would I stray beyond thy sacred bowers. 


No truant e’er a greater pleasure took, 
Nor, beat within bis breast more rapturous glee, 
Releas’d from school to shun the irksome book, 
Than felt my bosom to escape from thee. 


Vet solitude—’tis wonderful—’tis strange, 
Thy company should give me no delight! 
Iu thy secluded paths I love to range, 
se Mo wild twilight of the summer’s 
night. 


There would [ wander in the sacred glade, 
Hid from the vulgar gaze and jarring noise ; 
Nor would I court some fair Parnassian maid, 
To increase the sweetness of sequester’d joys. 


Nor would I long with goddesses to stray, 
Nor call the muses from their sacred hill; 
Nor languish with the Naiades to play, 
In wanton gambols by the murmuring rill. 


These are thy daughters, beautiful and fair, 
Of matchless grace, and fascinating charms! 
But too sublime, angelical, and rare, 
To be enfolded ina mortal’s arms ! 


My earth-born notions are by far too rude, 
or can I to such excellence aspire ; 
I would not on thy household peace intrude ;— 
To gain thy favours I have no desire. 


Some other nymph should my companion be, 
Partake my joy, and share the deep serene ; 

Awake new thoughts, estrange my heart from thee, 
Give tenfold beauty to the sacred scene. 


Could I ascend to heaven and count the stars, 
Teil all their motions, magnitudes, and laws ; 
The belts of Jupiter, the pules of Mars, 
And Saturn’s ring,—investigate the cause ;— 


All nasateaee know—tell how all worlds were 
made ; 
With this vast wisdom back to earth repair, 
And find no social friend,—thy lonely shade 
Woald turn my noon of hope to black despair! 





For thee how many thousands daily pine, 
Go, my companion, soothe their hearts of grief ; 
Their love for thee, more ardent far than mine, 
Thy absence will afford me great relief. 


Blanch'd in the withering blasts of hoary time, 
Weary of tumult, or worn out with care ; 

Or toil sustained in some ungenial clime ; 
The invalid thy company may share. 


Yet seasons have been, and may be again, 
Ere restless time complete life’s varied year, 
When thy dull presence might assuage the pain 
Of the world’s buffets, or the idiot’s sneer. 


Kick'd like a football up and down the world, 
The sport of fortune, nurs’d in noise and strife ; 
And every thought into confusion hurl'd, 
Amid the bustle of a city life. 


Perchance on board propell’d by wind or stream, 
Through the rough surges of the briny sea, 
Compell’d to hear some loud unhallow’d theme; 
O then, dear nymph, my thoughts would turn to 
thee! 


Not for the love of thee (I must declare) 
I am not fully to thy charms resign’d ; 
I love the place of thy abode, and thee 
With chosen friends companions to my mind. 


I would the remnant of life’s portion spend 
In social bliss, remote from worldly care, 

And fully answer time’s important end, 
And calmly for eternity prepare! 


Grimsby. G. Heaerine. 


———> 


TRANSLATION From VIRGIL’S GEORGICS, 
(Book I.—line 23] to 258.) 
By Tuomas Ross. 


TurovGu the twelve signs, each year, the golden 
sun 

Around the earth’s divided orb doth run.* 

Five zones of vast extent in heaven appear, 

Binding and covering round the mighty sphere: 

One ever redd’ning in the solar blaze, 

And always burning with its torrid rays ; 

Beyond this flaming zone on either side, 

One clasps the pole,—of vital heat denied ; 

Wrapt in blue ice those belts for ever lie, 

And the dark waters compass all the sky : 

Next unto these the temperate zones are laid, 

Their heat less fervid, and less cool their shade ; 

Between these two the path divided lies+ 

In which the sun obliquely tracks the skies. 

Nigh to the Scythian hills the sphere ascends, 

And towards the south of Afric déwnward bends: 

The highest pole is ours ; the next is, where 

Departed shades and Styx’ black shores appear. 

Like to a river, round the northern pole, 

In sinuous windings doth the dragon roll, 

Between the rugged bears, which fear to lave 

Their bristly bosoms in the ocean wave.t 

At the inferior pole, still night is found, 

And black shades gather (so ’tis said) around : 

Yet, perhaps, Aurora, when she leaves our sphere, 

To those dull realms her flaming torch may bear, 

When in our east the solar steeds ascend, 

Its urn of light red Hesperus may lend. 

Hence in their course the seasons we discern, 

And when to sow and when to reap we learn ; 

When to adventure from the ocean’s shores, 

And break its waters with propelling oars ; 

When to put forth the armed fleet to sea, 

Or in the forest hew the lofty tree: 

So not in vain the signs of heaven appear, 

To mark the seasons of the various year. 





* The Ptolemaic theory of the universe places 
the earth at rest in the centre, and supposes the 
sun to revolve round it. 

+ Alluding to the bisection of the ecliptic by the 
equator. 

t The constellations, Ursa Major and Ursa Minor, 
do not set to the higher northern latitudes ; hence 
the poet feigns them to have a dread of the ocean. 
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A LUCID INTERVAL. 


“Into the heaven of heavens I have presum'd, 
An earthly guest, and drawn empyreal air.” 


MILTor. 


O ror the “ music of the spheres,” 
With melody replete, 
The strains which fall on angels’ ears, 
A golden harp—a seraph’s tears, 
With native feeling sweet! 
Those morning notes which Gabriel sings, 
Beyond the bounds of time, 
Veiling his face behind his wings, 
While one undying chorus rings 
Eternal and sublime! 
That song which saints, in lays untold, 
Unceasingly indite, 
While still fresh mysteries unfold, 
Bright robes of flame, and thrones of gold 
Ineffable and bright. 
“Oh! I would mount Elijah’s car, 
To reach my soul's desire, 
Upclimbing from old earth afar— 
Where glows the virgin morning star— 
With charioteers of fire! 
“‘Whirlwinds should urge my aerial flight, 
Dark clouds beneath me roll, 
Fathomless oceans of delight, 
And heaven with all its songs unite 
To captivate my soul! 
* But, no! beside the blood-stained Cross 
Must be my humble path, 
Earth’s glittering gold must be but dross, 
While counting mortal gain but loss, 
I wait the teacher Death!” 
That glorious rapture shall be mine, 
That bright seraphic flame, 
On yonder eminence divine, 
A crown whose gems for ever shine 
Through my Redeemer’s name! 
Yet not on clouds, with steeds of fire, 
Shall I these glories see, 
But on my Saviour's breast aspire 
To heaven!—and there attune my lyre 
To Immortality! 
Sept. 8, 1829. Benjamin Govcu. 
FRAGMENT. 
Or a strange mixture are we made! 
How much of pleasure, dash’d with rising pain, 
Sparkles within our cup of life! What links 
Of joy and sorrow constitute the chain, 
Which we are doom'd to carry whilst on earth ! 

We are a mystery to ourselves.— 

How high our thoughts aspire, and yet how low 

And grovelling are our tastes.—With hopes that 
stretch 

Beyond the bounds of this terrestrial globe, 

To dwell in heaven’s unrevealed bliss ; 

We cling to the corrupt and tainted things 

Of this vile earth, with a tenacity whose gripe 

Will only lose its hold in death.- 

And as our nature, strange too is our lot. 
Youth often fades and dies away, whilst age 
With weak and tottering step still lingers on, 
Beyond the point when life has charms to give.— 
Some, whom we value most, are snatch’d away 
Before they pass the flower of youth ; and love, 
And hope, and friendship only weep in vain, 

O’er the remains of those who shed a gleam 
of pe eg o’er our path, as transient as ‘twa- 
bright. b 
And yet ’tis not in vain that those who die 
In early life are thus so quickly shorn— 
’Tis not in vain they run a shortened course, 
And reach the goal, whilst others through the race, 
Struggle, and faint, and labour, and repine. 
An unseen hand impels us on, or stays 
Our headlong steps. Our times are in that hand, 
And have been known from the beginning: 
And he who in his wisdom brought us forth 
From chaos, in his mercy calls us hence. 
May \éth, M. Brown. 


131.—Vvol. xt. 





TRUTH. 


“Wuart is Truth ?’—a fadeless flower ; 

A tree, whose fruit has vital power ; 

A spring, whose waters sweetly roll ; 

A fire, which purifies the soul ; 

A mirror, without spot and bright ; 

A compass, always pointing right ; 

A balance, having no defect ; 

A sword, to panish and protect ; 

A rock, immoveably secure ; 

A way, which leads to joys most pure ; 

A gem, more worth than nature’s miues ; 

A glorious sun, which ever shines ; 

It is (in short, nor say we more) 

The Taiune Gop whom we adore ! 
Dartmouth, June 5. 


—¢~—— 


SKETCH OF MAN. 


MAw cannot be fully defin’d, 
So complex a being he’s made ; 
A compound of matter and mind ; 
The angels beneath but a grade. 


On fancy’s swift pinions he soars, 
From system to system does roam, 
And nature’s arcana explores, 
But seldom examines at home. 


J.M.M. 


His nature’s corrupted by sin; 
His heart is deceitful and vain; 
And many vile passions within, 
Oft rage, and torment him with pain. 


Quite blind to the future, his breast 
Is prone to forebode and despair, 

Amidst present good he’s unblest, 
And multiplies sorrow by care. 


Self-love in his bosom doth dwell, 
And prompts him with caution to act ; 
Ambitious, he’s proud to excel, 
And often by envy is rack’d. 


By bias or prejudice led, 
As int'rest or influence sways, 

E’en trath might with eloquence plead, 
Her precepts he rarely obeys. 


Self-ign’rant, he’s apt to deride 
His brother, who falls in disgrace, 
And boasteth of virtue untried, 
When prov d, commits actions more base, 


Round pleasure’s gay circles he hies, 
Of happiness always in quest ; 

But vainly to gain her he tries, 
She’s found with religion to rest. 


Alas! how imbecile is man, 
Who boasteth of reason’s controal ! 
The length of whose days is a span ; 
Eternity limits his soul ! 
Dartmouth. J.M. M. 


———_—>—_———_ 


STANZAS 
Written for an Album, entitled “ Gems of Frieud- 
ship.” 


In this bleak world of pain and care, 
Where all to sorrow tend, 

Oh, it is passing sweet to share 
The affection of a friend. 

To think, when other joys have flown, 
And nought is left but ill, 

That yet there is a faithful one, 
Who loves us truly still. 


Such thoughts are like the fowers that Lioom 
On winter's cheerless brow ; 
Or stars that sparkle through the gloom 
And sinile on all below.— 
Ye who have felt the tender bliss 
Which springs from friendship’s stem, 
Oh, add atrifling pledge to this, 
And leave a “ Farenpsmip’s Gru!” 
Birmingham, C. WoopmAn. 
3uU 
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LOSS OF SIGHT DEPLORED. 


In early years, each power, each feeling blighted, 
Pensive I tread my sad and lonely way ; 
My journey scarce begun, when soon benighted, 
Pain, gloom, and sorrow mark’d me for their 
prey. 
Of those | love, how many now are parted, 
While care and grief their aching bosoms rend; 
Come, biest Physician, heal the broken-hearted, 
Be thou the exile’s hope, the mourner’s friend. 
To me in vain is honour laurels twining, 
Where science spreads her mind-illuming page, 
In vain to me the star of glory’s shining, 
To shed her lustres o'er the rising age. 
But must the flower of life thus ever languish, 
Ye gales from Paradise, revive its bloom ; 


Though here its blossoms fade in with'ring anguish, | 


Faith graft the stem to flower beyond the tomb. 
—@—_. 


SONNET ON FAITH. 

Insprr'p by thee, my eye can pierce the gloom 
Which darkly hangs around this mortal state, 
My hopes can fix on joys divinely great, 

Ani my rack’d sou! its wish'd-for peace resume. 

Thou bringest to my sense the rich perfame 
Of heavenly fruit, whose taste can never sate 
Or cloy the blessed soul.—I seem to pass the gate 

Of the third heaven, and hear my happy doom. 

The fears are all forgotten, which had late 
O’erflow'd my sinking heart.—As a lamb once 

slain 

Christ sits in glory, and I blissful wait 
Before his throne—Ob wouldst thou but remain 

My constant guest, ’till thou in sight wert lost, 

Then should | vie in joy with heaven’s redeemed 

host. 


M. B. 


jects relative to the Being and Atiri- 


butes of God, and his Works in Crea- 

tion, Providence, and Grace. By 

Adam Clarke, LL. D. F. A. 8S. 8c. &c. 

Vol. II. 8vo. pp. 404. Clarke. London. 

1829. 

A REVIEWER is always glad when he can 
find a book that is able to speak for itself. 
He then happily escapes the charge of 
severity on the one hand, and that of par- 
tiality on the other, and is enabled to re- 
serve his little stock of charity for the lame, 
the halt, and the blind; and these unfor- 
tunately are so numerous, that he is rarely 
in any danger of being overburdened with 
a superfluous capital. 

Some months since, we reviewed the first 
volume of these discourses ; the second has 
just made its appearance ; and the third 
is announced as being already in the press. 
To what extent the series is intended to be 
carried, we have no means of ascertaining ; 
but if those which may follow, equal in 
excellence the twenty-nine discourses in- 
cluded in the two volumes already before 
the public, and of this we have no reason to 
doubt, the pious and intelligent reader will 
view their termination with regret. 

Both in the mode and the matter of 
Dr. Clarke’s system of sermonizing, we 
perceive certain characteristics which are 
exclusively his own. Uninfluenced by 





custom, and unawed by authority, he takes 
his stand on unfrequented ground, and 
forms for himself, as he proceeds, the path 
in which he pursues his course. In almost 
every step, we perceive some emanations 
of originality, and find the doctrines, pre- 
cepts, and promises of the gospel illustra- 
ted by an appeal to the most familiar 
facts which human life, in the various gra- 
dations of society, affords. These are at 
times accompanied with some vigorous 
sentiment, some powerful reflection, or 
some affecting application to the con- 
science, which cannot fail to arrest the 
reader’s attention, and to make a lasting 
impression upon his understanding and his 
heart. On subjects of the utmost impor- 
tance, and of the most interesting solici- 
tude, he delivers his thoughts with fearless 
intrepidity. To the language of equivo- 
cation he is an utter stranger; and on 
many topics which have given birth toa 
diversity of opinion, he expresses his own 
views with unhesitating perspicuity, being 
guided in his judgment, not by the exam- 
ple of others, but by the analogy of faith, 
the nature of things, the reasons he ad- 
duces, and the sanctions of revelation. 

In his first discourse, which is on the 
ten commandments, he thus expresses his 
thoughts, 


“It is the most ancient code or system of law ever 
given to man. Allthe nations of tle earth have been 
unanimous in the opinion that the first code of law 
must have come from heaven; and so necessary 
was a divine origin for those laws, to which all 
were to render obedience, thatthe great legisla- 
tors of antiquity were obliged to pretend that 
from some god or goddess, they received, by in- 
spiration, the laws they proposed to the people, to 
whatever form of government they chose to apply 
them. The intercourse which Moses had with 
Jehovah, was soon known among all the nations 
of the East;—and from them the Greeks and 
Romans received the information. Hence the 
pretentions of Nzwmitor among the ancient 
Romans;—Lyeurgusand Solon among the Greeks, 
Zeratusht, or Zoroaster, and Menu, among the 
Persians ;—and Mohammed among the Arabians. 
But no laws have been proved to be divine and 
tightly attributed to God, but those given by 
Moses to the Jews, and by Jesus to the Gentiles. 
The oldest record in the world is the Pentatench. 
It is the simplest, the purest, and the most com- 
prehensive, of all that has ever been delivered to 
men, Christ’s sermon on the mount is the com- 
ment on the Mosaic code. 

“ These laws were written in alphabetical charac- 
ters, invented by God himself: as it is most proba- 
ble, that before the giving of the two tables of 
stone written by the finger of Jehovah, there 
were no alphabetical characters of any kind 
known to man,.””—p. 7. 


In reference to the moral obligation 
mankind are under to observe the Sabbath, 
the following passage is deserving of parti- 
cular notice, 

“ The world was never without a Sabbath, and 
never will be. And there is scarcely a people 
upon the face of the earth, whether civilized or 


uncivilized, that has not agreed in the propriety 
of having a Sabbath, or something analogous to it. 
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But it has been objected, that the Sabbath could 
be only of partial obligation; and affect those 
only whose day and night were divisible into 
twenty-four hours ; and would never be intended 
to apply to the inhabitants of either of the polar 
regions, where their days and nights alternately 
consist of several months each. ‘This objection is 
very slight. The object of the Divine Being is 
evidently to cause men to apply the seventh part 
of time to rest; and this may be as easily done 
at Spitzbergen, as at any place under the equator. 
Nor is it of particular consequence where a nation 
or people — begin their Sabbath observances ; 
whether it fall in with our, or the Jewish, or even 
the Mahommedan Sabbath, provided they continue 
regular in the observance, and hallow to religious 
uses this seventh part of time.”—p. 31. 


seerecer ¢ 


Among the violations of the sixth com- 
mandment, “Thou shalt not kill,” Dr. 
Clarke places all actions by which the life 
of our fellow-creatures may be suddenly 
taken away, or abridged ; all wars for ex- 
tending empire, commerce, &c.; all san- 
guinary laws; all bad dispositions which 
lead men to wish evil to, or meditate mis- 
chief against, each other; all want of 
charity and humanity to the helpless and 
distressed ; all immoderate and supersti- 
tious fastings, and wilful neglect of health ; 
all riot and excess, drunkenness and glut- 
tony, extravagant pleasures, inactivity, 
slothfulness, indolence, intemperance, and 
disorderly passions; and all self-murder, 
whether by hemp, steel, pistol, drown- 
ing, &c. except through insanity. Advert- 
ing to those sanguinary deeds, which, in 
the nomenclature of fashionable ferocity, 
are denominated affairs of honour, Dr. 
Clarke has the following observations. 


“ All duellists are murderers, almost the worst 
of murderers: each meets the other with the de- 
sign of killing him. He who shoots his antago- 
nist dead, is a murderer : and he who is shot is a 
murderer also. The survivor should be hanged ; 
the slain should be buried at a cross-way, and the 
hanged murderer laid by his side.” —p. 36. 


On the eighth commandment, “Thou 
shalt not steal,” Dr. Clarke observes, that 
all rapine, theft, national and commercial 
wrongs, knavery, cheating, and defrauds of 


every kind, also the taking advantage of | 


the buyer’s or seller’s ignorance, all with- 
holding of rights, and doing of wrongs, 
are as much a breach of this law as high- 
way robbery, house-breaking, and other 
flagrant deeds, 


** All kidnapping, crimping, and slave dealing, 
are prohibited here, whether practised by indivi- 


duals, the state, or its colonies. A state that 
enacts bad laws, is as criminal before God, as the 
individual who breaks good ones. 

“ But among all thieves and knaves,-he is the 
most execrable who endeavours to rob another of 
his character, that he may enhance his own. This 
is that pest of society, who is full of kind asser- 
tions tagged with buts. ‘He is a good kind of 
man, but every bean bath its black.’ ‘ Such a one 
is very friendly, but it is in bis own way.’ ‘ My 
neighbour N can be very liberal, bué you must 
catch him inthe humour.’ He who repents not for 
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these injuries, and does not make restitution if 
possible to his defrauded neighbour, will hear, 
when God comes to take away his soul, these 
words, more terrible than the knell of death: 
Thou shalt not steal,”’—p. 40. 

On the tenth commandment, Dr. Clarke 
has some pointed, but well-merited stric- 
tures on the papal church, which, to ex- 
empt its idolatry from censure, has in effect 
expunged the second commandment from 
the decalogue, and divided the tenth into 
two, to preserve the number. A com- 
munion which can resort to such expedients 
can never be considered as the church of 
Christ. 

The discourse on the Ten Commandments 
is followed by one on the Lord’s Prayer, in 
which many important observations on this 
most solemn duty occur. Against long 
prayers, Dr. Clarke enters his unequivocal 
protest. Having enumerated the various 
kinds of prayer to which human ingenuity 
has given names, he thus proceeds. 

“It was by following this division, that long 
prayers have been introduced among Christian 
congregations, by means of which the spirit of 
devotion has been lost; for where such prevail 
most, listlessness and deadness are the principal 
characteristics of the religious service of such 
people; and these have often engendered forma- 
lity, and frequently total indifference to religion. 
Long prayers prevent kneeling, for it is utterly 
impossible for man or woman to keep on their 
knees during the time such last. Where these 
prevail, the people either stand or sit. Technical 
prayers, I have no doubt, are odious inthe sight 
of God ; for no man can be in the spirit of devo- 
tion who uses such: it is adrawing nigh to God 
with the lips, while the heart is (almost neces- 
sarily) far from him.”"—p. 48. 

In this volume we have thirteen dis. 
courses; founded on passages of holy 
writ, which apply to subjects of the ut- 
most importance, and of the deepest in- 
terest to mankind. The extracts we have 
given may be considered as a fair speci- 
men of the learned author’s familiar mode 
of illustrating and applying the doctrines 
and precepts of his text. From each dis- 
course similar quotations might be taken, but 
those already before the reader will be suf- 
ficient for our purpose. 

In other respects these discourses are 
both argumentative and expository ; but it 
will be difficult to give any detached part, 
without doing an injury to the connexion 
from which it must be broken. The rea- 
sonings, however, which they contain, never 
terminate either in theory or abstraction. 
They are brought to bear on the judg- 
ment and conscience of those who read, 
and rarely terminate until they enter the 
region of experimental and practical god- 
liness, the nature of which they explain, 
and the necessity of which they both in- 
culeate and enforce. A work so replete 








| with good sense, solid argument, scripture 
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authority, beneficial tendency, and happily 
blending profound inquiry with familiar 
application, can derive but little advan- 
tage from the most splendid review of its 
contents. 

+ 


Review.—The Winter’s Wreath, for 
1830, a Collection of Original Contri- 
butions in Prose and Verse. 12mvo. 
pp- 384. Whittaker. London. 


Ow the plates, which ornament this beauti- 
ful annual, we expressed a decided 
opinion in our preceding number. During 
the month which has since elapsed, we 
have had both leisure and opportunity to 
re-examine these productions of the various 
artists, and to compare them with the 
honest conviction which we then an- 
nounced. We have now only to observe, 
that time and minute scrutiny have tended 
to increase our admiration of their varied 
excellence, and to demand from us a con- 
firmation of our former avowal, and, if 
necessary, to add some new tribute of 
approbation. 

The volume, in which these superb 
engravings are now embodied, is decorated 
on its exterior with crimson silk, and with 
all the accustomed embellishments for 


which these rival publications have been 


rendered remarkable. Its aggregate ap- 
pearance is so superlatively elegant, that 
the “Winter’s Wreath” will not shrink 
from a comparison with those blooming 
annuals which start into being from the 
grand emporium of the world. 

In the prose department, its tales, nar- 
ratives, essays, and incidents, are uniformly 
characterized by a sprightliness of thought, 
and a vivacity of expression, which cannot 
fail to please the reader, while the senti- 
ments which pervade the whole, are dis. 
tinguished by a degree of chastity, on 
which the eye of Diana might continue to 
wander, without suffusing her countenance 
with a blush. 

The interview of the stranger with 
“ Blind Howard” is rendered interesting, 
because it is at once pathetic and true to 
nature. The dialogue is conducted with 
much pleasing simplicity; the characters 
are well supported; the vicissitudes of 
life are strongly marked, but without any 
ostentation or parade; and the conclusion 
leaves us in possession of an important 
antidote against the miseries of life, to 
which the whole tale, as if by accident, is 
rendered subservient. 

“ The Silver Crucifix” carries us back 
to the times of the Crusaders, and deve- 
lops those lofty sentiments, and romantic 





actions, for which the age of chivalry has 
always been distinguished. The air of 
romance, which appears scattered over its 
paragraphs, though unassociated with 
modern enterprises and manners, faithfully 
delineates the character of the twelfth cen- 
tury; and, perhaps, when seven hundred 
years more have elapsed, our conduct, 
pursuits, and habits of thinking and re- 
flection, may appear as strange and incre- 
dible, in the eyes of posterity, as the era 
of the Silver Crucifix does to us. 

The short dissertation on “ The Decline 
of Poetry,” is highly deserving of respect, 
and it will find among the numerous 
readers of the Winter’s Wreath, who 
devote a portion of their time to sober 
reflection, many genuine admirers. 

“ The Two Sisters” is full of playful 
humour. It contains a pleasing delinea- 
tion of rustic manners, and seems at first 
to threaten a catastrophe which is after- 
wards happily averted. The two ladies 
are so much alike, that the admirer of the 
one, unable to distinguish the object of his 
affection from her sister, is led into the 
commission of blunders, which are fol- 
lowed by perplexing effects ; but the drama 
is wound up in an amicable termination. 

“ The Fairy Stone of Halton Hall” 
is full of interesting imagery. These fairy 
phantoms of the imagination are intro- 
duced as real beings, full of benevolence to 
all who treat them and their power with 
respect, but capable of inflicting vengeance 
on those who invade their rights. Sir 
Simon Halton is a miser, who regarded 
neither the fairies nor the poor. His cousin 
George, chosen to succeed to the property, 
respected both, but was on the eve of 
being disinherited for his generosity. The 
man of law was accordingly ordered 
to make a new will for the old miser; 
but, before he could arrive, Sir Simon 
had breathed his last, and George took 
possession. 

“ Helen Irwing” is an affecting tale, 
interspersed with untoward incidents, with 
prospects terminating in disappointment, 
and in which a deserving officer, her hus- 
band, sinks under the weight of unmerited 
misfortunes, at a moment when fortune 
was beginning to favour him with her 
smiles. It is a tale calculated to excite 
sympathy, and to prepare those who read 
it for the adversities of life. 

“ An Authentic Ghost Story” begins 
and proceeds, as many and most of these 
supernatural tales are presented to the eye 
of observation, and the sanctions of cre- 
dulity. A combination of circumstances 
gives evidence in favour of the unearthly 
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apparition, and a belief in its reality be- 
comes general. The mystery is at length 
unravelled, and without goblin, or design 
at imposition, the obscurity is dissipated, 
and the apparition is found to be a long- 
lost son returned from the dangers of the 
sea, where he was thought to have perished. 
A ghost tale so well attested, which is 
afterwards found to belong to a living man, 
may well awaken suspicion on similar 
occasions, in a mind accustomed to reflec- 
ton. 

Many other stories and narratives, which 
we have neither time nor room to particu- 
larize, equally, if not more interesting, than 
any of the preceding, may be found in the 
Winter’s Wreath; but those which we 
have noticed will furnish a fair specimen 
of their general character. The vivacity of 
style, and apparent ease with which they 
have been written, are admirably calcu- 
lated to add vigour to the sentiments 
which their authors intended to convey. 
The manner will enhance the value of the 
matter, and, perhaps, each will impart an 
additional lustre to the other. 

The poetical department contains many 
well-written articles. Most of their authors 


furnish proof that they are not strangers to 
the regions of Aonia, nor viewed as in- 
truders when entering the presence-chamber 


of the Muses. In several pieces there is a 
spirit. and pathos highly creditable to the 
names with which they are associated ; 
and, whatever may be advanced by the 
author of “The Decline of Poetry,” the 
volume in which his observations are re- 
corded, furnishes indisputable proof, that 
the sacred fire is not only unextinguished, 
but still capable of glowing with genial 
warmth, and, at times, of bursting forth in 
lambent coruscations. 

Both from the prose and the poetry we 
had intended to extract articles illustrative 
of the preceding remarks, but other Works, 
which wait our leisure, solicit also an ad- 
mission into our pages. We hope, there- 
fore, in our next number to supply the 
omission which at present is unavoidable. 

From time immemorial, the splendid 
palace of magnificence has stood in “ still 
increasing London ;” and to this renowned 
city, her votaries have always resorted to do 
her homage. Of late years she has paid 
occasional visits to the enterprising spirit of 
Liverpool; but the Winter's Wreath for 
1830, having erected for her reception an 
elegant country-house, and richly furnished 
it for her accommodation, the inhabitants of 
this flourishing town may confidently expect 
to be honoured in future with no small 
share of her presence. 





Review.—The Picture of Australia, ex- 
hibiting New Holland, Van Diemen’s 
Land, and all the Settlements from the 
Sirst at Sydney, to the lust at the Swan 
River. 12mo. pp. 380. Whittaker. 
London. 1829. 


Or this volume the author’s name is con- 
cealed; nor does it furnish any internal 
evidence that he has ever visited the scenes 
which he describes, or drawn his knowledge 
of these distant regions from personal ob- 
servation. He may, therefore, be consi- 
dered as a parlour-traveller, who navigates 
turbulent oceans, surveys remote portions 
of the globe, and makes himself acquainted 
with their natural phenomena and varied 
productions while sitting by his fire-side. 
This indeed is no uncommon practice. 
The real adventurer furnishes the materials, 
while mere book-makers 
“—. in opinion stand 

His rivals, winning cheap the high repute, 

Which he through hazard huge must earn.” 

But these preliminary remarks have little 
or no connexion with the book itself, which 
must either stand by its own intrinsic merits, 
or sink by its own defects, from what source 
soever the materials have been derived. 
If satisfied with the information which it 
communicates, we duly appreciate the value 
of its contents, and give the author credit 
for his industry and fidelity, even though a 
considerable portion of what he has written 
should be destitute of originality. Such is 
precisely the case with the volume now 
before us. It is a compendium extracted 
from numerous publications, which (treating 
of these regions) were written by various 
authors, from observations made under a 
great diversity of circumstances, and at 
different periods of time. 

The views which the author has taken 
are comprehensive rather than minute, his 
eye having been more directed to the boun- 
daries of a grand outline, than to the locali- 
ties of detail. The whole work is divided 
into eleven chapters, which, in leading 
terms, are thus characterized.—“‘ General 
Description—Seas, Islands, Reefs, &c.— 
Climate, Soil, and appearance of the Coun- 
try—Native Minerals and Plants—Animals. 
—Native Population—Progress of Disco- 
very—Sketch’ of the Colonies and Settle- 
ments—Towns, Buildings, &c.—Colonial 
Population—Institutions, Cultivated - Pro- 
duce,” &c. Under these generical heads 
the writer has arranged the various species 
that present themselves in each department, 
noticing their distinct peculiarities, arid occa- 
sionally accompanying them with reflections 
to which the phenomena give birth. Hence, 
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taken in the aggregate, his work embodies 
nearly all the information that New Hol- 
land can be expected to afford, with the 
exception of such as results from the dis- 
coveries which adventure daily makes, and 
from the new settlements continually spring- 
ing up under the fostering hand of indus- 
trious enterprise. 

Of its animal and vegetable productions, 
the account is both copious and interesting ; 
and more particularly so respecting those 
species which are exclusively natives of this 
vast portion of the globe. It is, however, 
to be regretted, that of the kangaroo and 
of various other animals, the natural history 
is but imperfectly known; and it is not 
improbable that some of the tribes will 
become extinct before their habits and 

uliarities have been fully explored ; or, 
if this should not be the case, that their 
native propensities will be so disturbed hy 
interruption, that they will assume an arti- 
ficial character, and be transmitted to pos- 
terity with but little that is purely original 
besides the name. 

In the mineral department, no mines of 
gold or silver have been discovered, but 
what, to a growing empire, is of far greater 
moment, iron ore and coals are found 
in abundance. These are among the 
physical elements of national resources, 
without which genuine independence can 
never attain permanent stability. In almost 
every department, the capabilities of Aus- 
tralia furnish a solid foundation for an 
empire, of which future ages will behold 
the greatness. 

On the native population the author looks 
with a more favourable eye than many of 
his contemporaries and predecessors have 
done. The hostility towards the Europeans, 
which they have occasionally manifested, 
he attributes to some previous acts of 
aggression on the part of their invaders, 
either through accident or design. He 
admits that their condition is in every 
respect truly deplorable, but argues that 
their genuine character is very imperfectly 
known. 

To those who are acquainted, from other 
sources, with the history of Australia, this 
volume will communicate little that is new; 
but to such as have not been favoured with 
an opportunity, it will be found replete 
with valuable information. The author has 
condensed his materials within a narrow 
compass, and ranged them in consecutive 
order, in a plain and intelligible manner. 
To young persons it will be found both 
amusing and instructive ; and those who are 
farther advanced in life, an attentive perusal 
will repay with an ample remuneration. 





Review.— The Amulet, a Christian and 
Literary Remembrancer, for 1830, 
edited by S. C. Hall. 12mo. pp. 392. 
Wesley and Co. London. 


Dr. Jounson has somewhere said, that 
‘* choice is always difficult where there is 
no motive for preference.” The truth of 
this remark we can fully attest by our own 
experience. In the situation which he has 
supposed, we find ourselves at present 
placed : encircled by beauties which spread 
their loveliness before us, and attracted on 
all sides by an influence which in any one 
direction, nothing but a counteracting ope- 
ration can prevent from being irresistible. 

Since these literary and graphic flowers 
first made their appearance, we have 
thought, as year succeeded to year, that the 
fruits of ingenuity and effort, annually 
placed before us, never could be surpassed. 
Time however, in its movements, has given 
a stimulus to the march of excellence ; and, 
by producing new creations in the regions 
of hoe, arrayed the offspring of genius 
in still more exquisite charms. We there- 
fore blush to find ourselves among the 
“false prophets ;” and, to make some lit- 
tle atonement for past presumption, now 
candidly acknowledge, that we know not 
the altitude which perfection may ulti- 
mately attain. 

The Amulet is somewhat distinct in its 
character from most of the other annuals, 
which compete for fame in the market of 
elegant literature and graphic excellence. 
Its articles in general have a religious 
aspect, but without any gloom of counten- 
ance, or lines of moroseness disfiguring the 
features. In its ample wardrobe, truth has 
obtained garments of the finest texture, and 
of the most delicate hues, softened and irra- 
diated by the smiles of virtue, which 
derivé their principal energy from the sanc- 
tions of revelation. 

The graphic illustrations, twelve in num- 
ber, confer an honour on the creative 
energy which gave them birth, and on the 
hands that imparted visible perfection to 
the emanations of genius. Among these, 
several are of the superlative order, and 
demand a something more than general 
notice. 

The Fisherman’s Children is exceedingly 
characteristic. The scene is barren, but 
extended ; a huge rock, a vast expanse of 
sea and sky, and two children anxiously 
gazing on the surface of the water, comprise 
nearly all. The boy, pointing with his 
finger to some distant object on the waves, 
attracts the attention of his sister. The 
coming father is pictured to the imagina- 
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the intensity of expectation. 

The Gleaner has.a lovely countenance ; 
innocent simplicity and contentment are 
alive in every feature ; the dog has his share 
of joy; all around is rural, neither con- 
taminated nor adorned with the adultera- 
tions of art. 

The Pedagogue, includes some fine 


delineations of character. Old Vindex, with | 


solemn gravity of countenance; the urchin, 


at once the victim of fear and eagerness ; | 


his accuser or vindicator haif bursting with 
vehemence ; and the lady, with an anxious 
look, watching the language and emotions of 
the culprit, excite conflicting agitations in 
the observer’s mind. 

The first Interview between the Spani- 
ards and Peruvians, exhibits the former 
with all the gloomy ferocity which fanati- 
cism and superstition can inspire. This is 
finely contrasted with the open and unsus- 
pecting amazement of the latter. The ap- 
pearance of the former excites our detesta- 
tion, while that of the latter awakens 
sympathy and compassion, 

The Minstrel of Chamouni, in an atti- 
tude of reflecting solitude, mingled with an 
air of pensive sorrow, is an exquisitely 
finished picture. 

But that which crowns the whole, is, 
The Crucifixion. The representation of 
“* Darkness visible,” seems to be inimita- 
ble. 

On the plates we have named, and on 


others which we have not distinctly noticed, | 


the work of the engraver appears in an 
highly advantageous light; but on the two 


latter, Robinson and Le Keux seem to have | 
The | 
engraving of The Minstrel of Chamouni'| 


lavished all their graphic powers. 


is said to have cost one hundred and forty- 
five guineas, and The Crucifixion one 
hundred and eighty. The beauties and 
skill displayed in these, would extract from 
language nearly all itsepithets of praise. 

In the literary department there is much 
to interest the feelings, and to command 
admiration. 

The ‘Two Delhis, though somewhat 
romantic, abounds with sterling materials, 
and the story is excellently told. It dis- 
plays an extensive acquaintance with Turk- 
ish character, manners, names of places, 
local geography, and with the restless 
ambition of the Sultans. It conducts us 
through commotions and vicissitudes, pre- 
sents to our view the overthrow of pride, 
and the detection of hypocrisy, and ter- 
minates with a tribute of respect to sin-~ 
cerity, the advice of which was rejected 
until too late to be rendered serviceable. 


Review.— The Amutet for 153. 
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tion, and both children appear absorbed in | 
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Annie Leslie, an Irish story, by Mrs. S. 
C, Hall, is told with much national pathos. 
The incidents are numerous, interspersed 
with native humour. The scene is dra- 
matic, and concludes with the triumphs of 
independent virtue over treacherous and 
unfeeling oppression. 

The Glen of Saint Kylas, is a tale of 
fearful interest. It paints avarice in its 
proper colours, half absorbing virtue in 
its vortex; but from which the latter 
emerges, and emits, in the vale of honest 
| poverty, a mild and unostentatious light. 
| We'll see about it, is a keen satire on 

Irish indolence and procrastination, and 
| from the hints given, many on each side of 
| St. George’s channel, might learn some pro- 
_ fitable lessons. 

A Tale of Pentland, by the Etterick 

shepherd, is tinged with blood. It carries 
| us back to the days when the Scottish 
| Covenanters were persecuted to death. The 

scene is tragical; but some rays of com- 

passion which occasionally appear, enliven 

the gloom. Favour to a person in distress 
| is repaid under a change of circumstances, 
| and happiness results from the interposi- 
| tion of friendship, arresting the hand of 
| death. 

The first Invasion of Ireland, is both 
| traditional and historical. To the anti- 
_ quarian it is full of interest; but with the 
| general readers of these annuals, the sub- 
| ject is buried too deeply in remote ages 
either to excite a fervid glow in the ima- 
gination, or to make a deep impression 
on the memory. 

From an interesting narrative, entitled 
“The Austral Chief,”’ by the Rev. William 
Ellis, author of Polynesian Researches, 
&c., we take the following extract. It is 
the record of a fact, which, falling under 
the notice of this intelligent Missionary 
while in the South Sea Islands, marks the 
disasters to which the natives are at times 
exposed, and, on the present occasion, dis- 
plays the over-ruling providence of God 
in making a calamity subservient to his 
wise designs, in diffusing the light of Chris- 
tian truth among the benighted inhabitants 
of the globe. We have only to regret 
that the article before us is too long to be 
given entire; but in its abridged form it 
will be rendered intelligible. 


“It was aclear morning, in the spring of the year 
1821, when a party of inhabitants of Huahine left 
their dwelling ‘in one of its fertile valleys, and 
ascended the high mountains that rise near” its 
northern shores. The season of westerly winds 
and heavy rains, the only variation of the tropical 
year, had passed away, and the calm settled wea- 
ther that succeeded, heightened the effect of the 
vernal freshness, which was spread over the diver- 
sified scenery. The face of the heavens, with the 
light transparent cloud that occasionally passed 
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over theirsurface, was reflected from the expanse | 


of water around, while the gentle maoae (the trade 
wind)sweeping along the sides of the hills and the 


surface of the sea, imparted apparent animation to | 


the whole. 
and cast his vertical rays upon the lofty mountains, 


the woody glens, the fall that rolled in silvery | f 
| elements which now raged around the voyagers,whom, 


streams among the projecting rocks, and the white 
Spray on the edges of the waves, that glittered in 
his beams, when the travellers reacbed the high 
table-land that stretches along the base of the 
sacred mountain. Here they involuntarily halted, 
to gaze upon the extended scene which their elevat- 
ed position enabled them to command. 

**On the bosom of the ocean, far from the shore, 
they observed a vessel, slowly drifting towards the 
west. Its size and form did not resemble the light 
nautilus-like canoes used by themselves and the 
inhabitants of the adjacent lente, and yet differed 


The sun bad reached the mid-heavens, | 


feet above the centre ; causing the vessel to resemble 
a floating crescent. The tackling, composed of cor- 
dage made with the twisted bark of a tree, was neither 
multiplied nor intricate ; and the sails were of finely- 
woven native matting. When they embarked from 
Tubuai, the size and figure of their vessel might in- 
opire confidence, while it was but ill adapted to sustain 
the force of the storm, or urge its way against the 


| in anger, the evil spirit, ‘like a staunch murderer 


| obliged them to reduce their sails, and 
} eae | 


steady to his purpose,’ appeared still to pursue ‘ 

“For a time they endeavoured to continue their 
course; but the increasing violence of the tempest 
Ee their 
bark in a position the least likely to be 
the sea. Phe sun by day, and the moon 
and stars by night, were their only guides; and by 
these, instead of chart and compass, they steered their 


affected 


| vessel; but the darkness of the storm and the night 
| deprived them of the aid of these friendly lights, and 


still more in appearance from the tall ships of | 
Europe and America, by which they were occa- | 


sionally visited. They watch’d its course till they 
perceived it steadily proceeding towards the western 
islands, when they pursued their journey, under 
the influence of an excited curiosity in reference 
to the‘ strange sail’ they had seen, and the voyagers 
who might be on board. By subsequent intelli- 
gence they learned that the bark contained an Aus- 
trai Chief, and a party of his dependents, and the 
interest excited by the distant view of his vessel 
Was not diminished by an acquaintance with the 
adventures of his history. 

“ Rurutu, an island about three hundred miles 
from the spot whence the vessel was seen, was his 
birth-place. This island is one of a cluster called 
the Austra IsLAnps, stretching along near the 
tropic of Capricorn. Connected with these islands 


there is much that is interesting in nature and in 
history. One of them was explored by Mr. Bass, 
who, in a small boat, discovered the straits that 
still bear his name, and separate New Holland from 
Van Diemen’s Land ; the scene of a poem, by the 
late Lord Byron, is laid in another ; and a third 


was the residence of the Chief whose bark had 
been discovered by the inhabitants of Huzhine. 
The latter is one of the fairest of the islands in the 
Pacific.” 

Having proceeded thus far, Mr. Ellis 
pauses, to describe the island, which he 
represents as fertile, lovely, and abounding 
in picturesque scenery, but at the same 
time subject ‘to epidemic diseases, (sup- 

osed to be inflicted by evil spirits,) which 
requently proved fatal to the inhabitants. 


tions, that Awura, the “Austral Chief,” 
accompanied by a few daring spirits, with 
their wives, embarked on the perilous 
ocean, to escape the desolating pestilence. 


** After a propitious voyage, they reached the island 
of Tubuai, about one hundred miles distant, and the 


nearest land, but one, to that which they had left, | f 
| these circums‘ances that they were descried by the 


Here they experienced all the alleviations of sympa- 
thy and hospitality. ‘Time passed pleasantly away, 
and having recruited their strength and spirits, Auura 
aod his party launched their vessel, bade their friends 
farewell, and, little anticipating the perils that awaited 
them, emb: for their native island, in hopes of 
finding that ey was stayed. 

“* Scarcely had they lost sight of the friendly shore, 
when the heavens gathered blackness, and the threat- 
ening storm, after lowering around, at length burst 
upon them. ‘heir bark, though creditable as a 
specimen of rustic naval architecture, was but ill 
adapted to sustain its fury. It wasa large double 
canoe, of singular construction : its — was forty 
feet, the depth twelve, and the width three feet, 
gradually diminished to a point at the extremity. Each 
canoe was composed of a number of planks of Bar- 
ringtonia wool, frequently three feet broad. hese 
awere fixed on a strong frame-work, and sewn toge- 
ther with finely braided cinet. The hull was orna- 
mented with carved work and painting, and deco’ 
with large brilliant mother-of pearl shells. The stem 
‘and stern were not only pointed, but elevated several 


| in their wave-cradled bark, sought relief an 





rendered them unable to ascertain the course in which 
they were driven. . . 
*“ While the tempest lasted, the preservation of their 
fragile bark was the chief object of their solici- 
tude ; but when, as this subsided, the horizon became 
clear, they cast around their anxious glance in hope 
of seeing land. Long they stretched the eager sight, 
but all was one uubroken sea. ‘Lheir vessel, how- 
ever, had outlived the storm; the agitated deep 
was calm, and the winds again blew gently. Thus 
encouraged, they loosed eet poten eet sail, and hop- 
ing some friendly spirit would guide them to a hos- 
pitable shore, they seized the helm, and steered their 
way across the trackless waters. Each cay when 
morning dawned they unloosed their sail, and some 
of the party took the steersman’s post, while others 
stood upon the elevated prow, or climbed the slender 
mast, and eagerly looked out for land. Here, with 
transient Pere sin of rest, they ~- their stations, 
until the rays of light gleamed faintly in the western 
sky, when they took in their sail, and, lying down 
rest in 


eep. 

ad Day after day was thus employed in sailing, some- 
times in one direction and sometimes in another, but 
no sign of land appeared. Ignorant of the relative 
situation of the island they had left, as well as 
of jthat which they sought; wearied with constant 
watching and disappointment, their hopes languished. 
Their strength. wasted by fatigue, rendered them in- 
capable of working their vessel, while the scanty 
fragments of their provision convinced them that if no 
other calamity befell them, famine would soon seal 
their doom. ‘he implacable vengeance of the evil 
spirit seemed to pursue them still. Already they 
endnred the daily augmenting misery of hunger and 
thirst, anticipating that their vessel, hitherto the ark 
of their safety, might become their grave, and perhaps 
bear to some distant shore their mingled skeletons, 
{a canoe arrived at the island they had left, some 
years before, covtaining only a human seen, or 
sinking, consign the mariners, as some of them after- 
wards expressed it, to be ‘devoured by the evil 
spirit in the deep,’ they gave up hope of life. ‘Their 
vessel was drifting they knew not whither; and 
they now abandoned all expectation that the super- 


: 2 pes | natural beings, by whom they imagined their destruc- 
It was during one of these awful visita- | 


| they 


tion was determined, would relent. 

“'Yhree weeks had passed away, when ho a 
broke on the voyagers, as the summits of Huahine 
were seen from their vessel. This island is about 
three hundred miles from that which they had left ; 
though, from the direction in which they were sail- 
ing when discovered, it is evident they had traversed 
amuch greater distance. ‘lhe appearance of land 
relieved them from despair; but although the waves 
had_ conveyed them within sight of the shore, being 
unable to trim their sails, or steer their vessel, they 
were borne past the inviting object. It was under 


again 


inhabitants of Huahine, at the time they were pass- 
iug within a few miles of the coast. ‘ ‘ 

“* Happily for them, there were several islands, with 
oneveustinn reefs, still before them ; and in hopes 
that one of these might yet arrest their progress, 
sed the day. The wind and the current con- 
veyed them onward till they had passed the large 
islands of Raiatea, Tahaa, and Borabora, One little 
isle, Maurua, still remained in sight. It was their 
only hope, for had they passed this group, it is hardly 

ible that they could have existed till they should 
ave reached the Harvey Islands, which are about 
700 miles farther west. In this season of their, extre- 
mity, He, whom winds and waves obey, and who 
unknown and unacknowledged by them, had hithert 
watched over them, caused the waves to bear their 
bark towards the shore; and, though impeded by 
this barrier, the current eddied round the island, 
their canoe drifted to the coral reef, struck, and 
stayed its progress. ‘The friendly natives no sooner 
saw the siranded vessel than they hast to the 


reef, conveyed the famished and ex crew to 


ted 
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the shore, and then removed their canoe to a place 
of security. 

“The ‘attention and hospitality of the Mauruans 
soon raised the spirits, and restored the strength of 
the strangers, who narrated to their friends the calami- 
ties that had befallen their a direfal anger 
of the evil spirit—the perils of the tempest, and the 
distressing incidents. of their voyage. ‘The former, 
after listening with interest and sympathy to the 
recital of their sufferings, assured them that they 
themselves formerly attributed every ill to the ma- 
lignity of evil spirits, whom they feared and wor- 
shipped ; but now had learned that their destinies 
depended on a higher power—the living God, the 
Creator of the world, and the Preserver of mankin«. 
Him, they seid, they now desired to love and serve ; 


and leading them to what were once regarded as their | 
sacred groves, they pointed to demolished temples, | 


broken altars, and mutilated idols, in confirmation of 
the impotency of their once dreaded, and, as they 
imagined, powerful gods. : 

“These things were no less new than startling to 
the strangers, who anxiously inquired what had in- 
duced this change. ‘Jo this their friends replied, 
that many years ago, white men had come in ships 
from a distant land, bringing with them a Book, 
which they said made known the will of the true 
God; that these strangers took up their abode in one 
of the islands they had passed, and declared among 
the people that they were no gods that were made by 
man ; that there was but one God, and that all men 
should render him homage and obedience ; that costly 
offerings and human sacrifices could obtain no pardon 
for offenders; but that there was one, through whom 

is mercy was bestowed, the Saviour Jesus Christ, 
‘They told them too, that after many years, the people 
of those islands were convinced that what they said 
was true, demolished their temples, broke their altars, 
burnt their idols, and sought to know and to obey the 
Christian’s God, and seek his favour through that 
Saviour whom the white man’s book made known. 
‘They added, that the chieftains in the eastern islands, 
soon after this, proposed to them to do the same; and 
that «lthough at first they feared the anger of the evil 
spirit, they had at length complied. 

“ This account increased the astonishment and curio- 
sity of the strangers, who anxiously inquired if any 
of these individuals still remained ; they were in- 
formed that some of them were residing in the neigh- 
par wy, By ng the summits of whose mountains 
might seen in the eastern horizon. Hither they 
determined to proceed ; and when the wind blew from 
the west, the Austral Chief and his devoted band again 
embarked, not to fly from the anger of a malignant 
deity, but to search for the white men, who could 
explain more fully the strange things they had heard. 

“The winds were favourable, and they soon reached 
the nearest island, Borabora; but being unacquainted 
with the coast, they missed the entrance to the har- 
bour. A boat came to them out at sea, and finding 
that they could not steer their vessel in, conveyed 
Auura and his wife, with one or two attendants, to 
the shore. Nothing could exceed the astonishment of 
the party as they landed on the strong and extensive 
pier or causeway, built of coral rock, and proceeded 
through the settlement to the white man’s dwelling. 
They probably regarded Mr. Orsmond, the missionary 
residing there, as a superhuman being; and when 
they saw some. of his books, remembering, perhaps 
what they had heard about the knowledge derive 
from the white man’s book, they asked if they were 
Rot fis or spirits. 

“The party that were left in the vessel proceeded 
to Raiatea, near which they were met by boats from 
the shore, and piloted into the harbour, whither they 
were soon followed by Auura, their chief. Here his 
astonishment was again excited, and he seemed to he 
transported into a new world. ‘Ihe white men and 
their families, the European dresses, hats, and bonnets 
of the natives ; their neat white plastered asee, 
turning-lathes, forge, schools, chapel, &c. filled the 
Voyagers with admiration and surprise.. They were 
introduced to the king and chiefs, and treated with 
hospitality equal to that which they had received in 
the islands already visited. ‘hey became acquainted 
with the use of letters ; and renouncing the gods o 
their ancestors, united with their friends in Christian 
worship. 

. ‘The society of their new friends, the novel and 
interesting pursuits, which daily added to their know- 
ledge, and occupied their time, were eminetitly 
adapted to impart satisfaction and delight to the chief 
and his companions. Still their happiness was incom- 
plete. Auura was not a stranger to the kindling 
emotions of patriotism ; and, though he had ‘om 
his native land as the only means of escaping destruc- 
tion, it was still his native land ; and if any of its 
inhabitants survived, they were still his countrymen, 
Month after month passed away; and often they 
thought and spoke of their native home, and while 
the new and wondrous things they each day saw and 
heard, produced a deeper impression on their minds, 
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they became still more desirous to impart a know- 
ledge of them to their former friends. 

** No means of effecting this occurred until a vessel 
of aaspicious name, Jhe Hope, bound for England, 
touched at the island where they were residing. ‘he 
captain, on being told their history and their wishes, 
generously offered to land them on their native island, 
near which his ship would pass. Auura and his 
friends received the t with d ra- 
tions of the liveliest joy, and strongly impressed with 
a desire to benefit his countrymen by his return, he 
hastened to the white man’s dwelling. His appear- 
ance and his speech upon this occasion were pecu- 
liarly affecting. He was in the prime of life, less than 
thirty years of age ; his figure was tall and somewhat 
slender ; a native pareu was bound around his waist, 
and a light scarf hung carelessly over his shoulder : 
his dark hair, curled slightly; and on his head he 
wore a curiously plaited helmet, surmounted with a 
paim-leaf tuft, which, waving in the wind, or bending 
gracefully with each movement of his head, added to 
the animation of his countenance. Lle addre the 
missionaries in brief unstudied language, earnestly 
requesting them to visit his native island, or at least 
to send instructors. His request was made known to 
the inhabitants of the settlement, when two intelligent, 
industrious, and judicious christian men offered to 
accompany the party. ‘lhe chiefs and people brought 
a number of useful iron tcols, which they presented 
to the stranger and his friends. ‘they now collected 
writing-paper, pens, ink, knives, scissors, tools, books, 
&c. for their own countrymen and their wives, who 
were excellent women, that they might instruct the 
people, among whom they were going, in useful arts 
as well as sacred truth. A 

“* On the following morning, the people met in their 
neat and spacious chapel. Here Auura tendered his 
grateful acknowledgments for their kindness, and, 
with evident emotion, affectionately bade them fare- 


wel 
Ld 





1. 

The men who had so generously offered to accom- 

pany them, and who had that morning left their com- 

fortable dwellings and their cultivated gardens, ap- 
ared there, attended by their wives, and one of them 

y his children; with mingled feelings they took 
their leave. ‘Chey were now, by those who remained, 
committed in solemn prayer to the care of Him who 
rules the winds and waves, and is ‘the contidence of 
them that are afar off on the sea.’ ‘Lhe king, chiefs, 
teachers, and people, then exchanged their parting 
salutations, emubathed in the boat, and proceeded to 
the ship. Numbers, anxious to defer the moment of 
final se tion, attended them to the Hope; and, 
when i, and the Raiateans by whom they were 
accompanied, were safely on board, returned to the 
heach, watching, with intensity of feeling, the vessel, 
until its white sails appeared like a small speck in the 
distant horizon. 

“* Three days after their departure, they beheld the 
summits of the Rurutuan mountains. When the ves- 
sel had approached within a few miles of the land. 
Auura and his friends entered the boat, and under 
strong and mingled feelings, proceeded to the shore, 
where he was welcomed by the remnant of his coun- 
trymen residing at the place. ‘Ihe tidings of his 
return soon spread through the island ; and the whole 
population, smal] indeed since the removal of the 
scourge from which he had fied, came to tender 
their congratulations. On the nigat of his arrival, 
Auura conveyed his own idol on board the ship in 
which he. had returned; and on the following day 
convened a public meeting of his countrymen. In 
honour of the chief, they came arrayed in the dress 
and ornaments worn on public occasions, and pre- 
sented a singular spectacle. Chiefs bore their curi- 
ously carved staves; warriors appeared with their 
plumed helmets and formidable spears; while the 
priests and others exhibited on their persons all the 
varieties of native costume. 

* The little Christian band met the assembly; and 
Auura, demanding attention, narrated the incidents 
of his voyage, the countries he had visited, and in- 
formed them especially of the knowledge he had 
obtained respecting the true God ; the destiuy of man, 
and the means of securing lasting evjoyment in a 
futnre state :_ denouncing their mythology as false— 
their idols as mere images—their priests a8 impostors ; 
and proposed to his countrymen to follow his example 
in renouncing their ancient religion, and adopting that 
which led to happiness in this world, and promised 
immortality. This startling d 
by the priests, but received 





Tory was opp 
with acclamation by 
others: among whom an aged man in particular, 
alluded to the momentous declarations that day made, 
that they had souls ; that after death these souls would 
rete which, he said, they never heard before. 


further ae from some who, assuming 
all the wild attitude and gesture of a Delphic priest 
and pretending to be inspired by the gods, threatene 
vengeance, it was *Y~ to bring the power of the 
goda to public trial. pumber of kinds of food were 
regarded by them as sacred, and it was declired, 
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that if any female should eat of these, death, or some 
other signal punishment, would instantly follow. the 
chiefs were recommended to prepare these kinds of 
food for a public entertainment, of which both sexes 
should partake, that they might thereby demonstrate 
the idols’ impotency, and the priests’ deception. ‘Ihe 
prohibited food was a and served up in public, 
at the time appointed on the following day. After 
acknowledging the bounty and soliciting the bless- 
ing of the trae God, Auura, his wife and friend, 
the Kaiatean Christians, with their wives and chil- 
dren, sat down and partook, unitedly, of the sacred 
viands. ‘lhe chiefs, and people who stood around, 
Were not uninterested spectators; and when they 
saw this inflexible law of the gods thus openly vio- 
lated, and neither convulsive agony nor instant death 
follow, they simultaneously exclaimed ‘ ‘lhe priests 
have deceived us.’ And but for the influence of 
Auura and his friends, they would have fallen in 
Yage upon the aged chief priest who was present. 
Notwithstanding the remonstrances of the chief, they 
instantly destroyed his house and plantations. ‘The 
multitude then went to the temples, hurled the idols 
from the thrones they had for ages occupied, burnt 
to the ground their sacred buildings, and then pro- 
ceeded, en masse, to the demolition of every temple 
in this island. a 

“* When visited, three years after this event, Ruratu 
presented all the attractive peculiarities of its roman- 
tic scenery, improved by the change in its inhabitants. 
‘The Raiatean teachers had not only instructed the 
people in the use of letters, and the principles of reli- 
gion, but had introduced among them a number of 
useful mechanic arts, which, while they promoted 
industry, increased the comforts of the people. Near 
the spot once occupied by the temple of Rurutu’s 
former god, stood a neat and spacious building for 
Christian worship; and within sight of this the school 
and dwellings of the teachers. Auura had built him- 
self a white plastered cottage, and surrounded it 
with a neat and well-stocked garden. ‘Che comforts 
he enjoyed were shared by others, who regarded him 
with gratitude and admiration; and future genera- 
tions will perhaps honour him as the Alfred of their 
history. Phe ‘Rustral Chief had the satisfaction of 
beholding his countrymen, whom a few oy before 

@ viewed as doomed to perish from the anger of 
Malignant demons, now rescued from the dread de- 
lusion, and rapidly advancing to a state of iutelli- 
gence and piety, industry and happiness.” —p. 368—390. 


The poetical articles coincide in moral 
and religious character with those in 
prose. Several of them are the produc- 
tions of pens well. known in the temple of 
fame. Being both spirited and appropri- 
ate, they add new laurels to the wreaths of 
those whose names they bear. Among 
these effusions, “ An Old Man’s Story,” by 
Mary Howitt, is most pathetically told. It 
records a tragic deed with great feeling 
and simplicity ; but having no room for 
further quotations, we take our leave of the 
Amulet under impressions of high grati- 
fication, and without any apprehension of 
being charged by the reader with having 
excited expectations that have been re- 
warded with disappointment. 

a 
Review.— Friendship’s Offering: a Lite- 
rary Album, and Christmas and New 

Year’s Present for 1830. 12mo. 

pp. 394. Smith, r,and Co. Lon- 


don. 

Iw the elegance and durability of its bind- 
ing, “ Friendship’s Offering” excels all its 
contemporaries, kindred, and rivals. This 
was a tribute of respect merited by the 
preceding volume, and its conductors, 
satisfied with this ornamental superiority, 
have seen no reason this year to change its 
coat. 





On ranging through its interior decora- 
tions, our eyes are regaled with thirteen 
exquisitely finished engravings, every way 
worthy of the creative design that first 
called them into existence. 

The presentation plate is tastefully de- 
signed, and neatly executed. 

“Lyra” is a hers picture, on the ori- 
ginal of which, nature has lavished her 
bounties; while art has exhausted its 
powers in giving symmetry and attraction 
to a successful imitation, The arm and 
bosom might have been imagined, even 
though they had been less exposed. 

. “Vesuvius” is an awful scene. The 
commotion with which the eruption dis- 
turbs the air, and deforms the sky, is finely 
conceived. Near the mouth of the crater, 
the rising flame conceals every other 
object; but beyond its range, the burning 
stones which had been projected to inde- 
finite heights in the atmosphere, return- 
ing with illuminated trains, resembling in 
miniature the tails of comets, have a fine 
effect. The expanse presented to the eye 
is enlightened by volcanic flames, and 
appears magnificent in awful barrenness. 
The town stretching at the base of the 
mountain, the inhabitants, the boats, and 
the water, all involved in portentous shade, 
add much to the gloomy grandeur of the 
whole. 

“Echo” has selected a lovely retreat. 
It is a romantic valley, in which the wild 
sportings of nature appear in all their 
exuberance. Trees, waterfalls, projecting 
precipices, and edifices rendered indistinct 
through mere distance, may easily be con- 
ceived to furnish a spot in which the 
daughter of Aer and Tellus pined away for 
the love of Narcissus. 

“ Reading the News” is full of humour. 
The mechanic neglects his business, the 
baker forgets to carry home the dinner, a 
girl, with a huge child in her arms, listens 
with eager attention, and the boy neglects 
to trundle his hoop. The whole is so cha- 
racteristic, that, even without his name, it 
might easily be known to be the production 
of Wilkie. 

“Spoleto,” a foreign scene, includes 
great variety; it presents to the eye an 
interesting landscape, and, among distant 
hills, and other wild irregularities of nature, 
displays buildings which recall to the mind 
departed heroes, who flourished in ages 
now no more. 

“ Catherine of Arragon” is full of plaint- 
tive simplicity. The artist introduces us 
into the chamber, in which this disconsolate 
and much injured queen sits with an 
attitude and countenance marked by pen- 
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sive solitude. Her maid, on a lute, endea- 
vours to divert her melancholy, but there 
is a worm at the root of the gourd, which 
nothing can remove. From the lines con- 
nected with the engraving, entitled “ Queen 
Catherine’s Sorrow,” we learn, that the 
moment represented is that in which Anna 
Boleyn begins her triumphs, shines in all 
the pageantry of royalty, and enjoys the 
shouts of myriads, to whom “hosanna” 
and “crucify” are terms of equal indifle- 
rence. 

* Mine Own” is a lovely countenance. 
It is that of a young lady, in which the 
smiles of youth and beauty are heightened 
by all the charms of placidity and inno- 
cence. The figure is associated with, every 
thing to attract, and with nothing to disgust. 
We cannot, however, command language 
to do it justice. To be known it must be 
seen ; and seen, it cannot but be admired. 

“ Early Sorrow” is interesting beyond all 
expression. A little girl with a dejected 
countenance, a downcast look, and a tear- 
ful eye, is gazing with an intensity of 
feeling on a dead bird, just taken from the 
cage. Nothing can exceed the attitude in 
which the child is placed. The hands 
appear by their position to participate in 
the mental sorrow, and the fingers seem 
to express the anguish that is labouring 
within. 

“ Mary Queen of Scots presenting her 
Son to the Church Commissioners” is full 
of pathetic interest. The grouping is well 
conceived, and the arrangement of the 
figures, both male and female, well pre- 
served. Its importance, however, is chiefly 
derived from the historical facts and cir- 
cumstances with which this event is known 
to be connected. 

“The Masquerade” displays the toilet of 
a lady in fashionable life, holding the mask 
in her hand, and preparing for midnight 
amusement and adventure. A servant is 
equipping her for the coming event, and just 
behind are two faces secretly exploring this 
abode of retirement, and gazing on a’coun- 
tenance which is intended to be concealed. 
The tale or dialogue, by Mrs. Hofland, on 
which this plate is founded, unfolds the 
dangers to which ladies are exposed, when 
visiting these genteeler sinks of iniquity. 
Happily for the lady in question, she is 
uniformly protected from ruin and insult 
by a faithful attendant in disguise, who 
finally appears to be her lover, just re- 
turned from a long and distant voyage. 

“The Honey-moon” is rather too lus- 
cious in its appearance, but its character 
appears considerably modified in the 
poetry which describes the subjects and 
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the occasion. It is the Honey-moon of 
Cupid and Psyche. Venus pays them a 
visit, and, reclining in an attitude which 
might have been spared, and with an 
exposure which would have admitted a 
little more covering without any disad- 
vantage to delicacy, moralizes on their 
future conduct. 

“The Spaewife” is a kind of gipsy 
scene, in which an old hag, in retired 
seclusion, examines the palm of a young 
lady’s hand, and announces to her the 
decrees of fate. Two others are waiting 
to know the records of destiny, and in the 
countenances of all, the most intense in- 
terest is depicted. Just behind some rude 


alings, 
P e “ Sly Sandy of the mill 
Lends in a hint to help the gipsy’s skill ;” 


and, at the same time, overhears the fortune 
of the young ladies. 

These designs, by various artists, display, 
in the plates which embellish this elegant 
volume, some fine specimens of graphic 
skill. Several of them are finished with 
superlative excellence, and scarcely one 
falls so low, as what, on other occasions, 
might be called creditable mediocrity. 
In works of this kind, sanguine expectation 
is strongly excited, and no engraving, unless 
of a superlative order, can hope to escape 
censure, much less to merit praise. Com- 
petition in the rival candidates for public 
favour is exceedingly great, and so far as 
we have inspected the annuals for 1830, 
their numerous and tasteful readers will be 
highly gratified; nor will Friendship’s 
Offering be found deficient in its title to a 
large share of particular approbation. 

Of this volume, the literary department, 
both in prose and verse, corresponds with 
the ornamental. A playful prologue occu. 
pies the station of a preface, and expresses 
sentiments which are highly liberal. 

Ii Vesuviano is replete with incident, 
character, and interest. The scene is 
foreign, and, as a natural consequence, it 
contains a delineation of foreign vicissitudes 
and manners. Commotion, conflict, de- 
vastation, and blood, are its most distin- 
guishing features. 

The Outline of a Life is autobiographi- 
cal. It contains much novelty in the 
events which it records. The style is 
energetic and pleasing. The author clothes 
his ideas in a happy variety of expression, 
enlivened by unex emanations of 
thought, which are suggested by a spirit of 
animation that diffuses its active operations 
through every part of the narration. 

The Voyage Out, is a curious mixture 
of the humorous and the pathetic, such as 
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may be supposed to arise from incidents 
occurring ,on a long and tedious voyage. 
But this topic has been so much hack- 
nied, that imagination can hardly find any 
thing new, on which to exercise its in- 
ventive powers. 

The Cobbler Over-the-way, is highly 
characteristic. He is a strange compound 
of industry and idleness, of sobriety and 
drunkenness, of poverty and contentment, 
of passion and philosophical cheerfulness. 

The Lover’s Leap is romantic. It is 
one of those tales in which the abilities of 
the writer are not less conspicuous than the 
exploits of his hero and heroine. “Malcolm 
is enamoured of Marion, whose life he had 
saved; but her father is hostile to their 
union. After a long absence, they meet; 
she declines his hand; he attempts to drag 
her with him over a precipice ; she narrowly 
escapes; and he perishes in the abyss below. 

Lhe White Bristol is a stage coach; 
and the adventures of the passengers form 
the substance of the tale. It embodies 
much sprightliness of thought, and vivacity 
of expression, It is a good picture, 
which may frequently find a mirror in 
reality. Variety atones for its length, and 
a careful preservation of character prevents 
it from becoming tedious. 

Rodolph the Fratricide, is a tale of 
horror, Marrying beneath his dignity, he 
is disinherited, and ail the feudal grandeur, 
wealth, and titles of the family, go to a 
younger brother. Rodolph, seeing this, 
laments his own: condition, treats his wife 
with coldness and contempt, seizes an op- 
portunity, murders his brother while asleep, 
and regains possession of the forfeited in- 
heritance. His innocent wife, accidentally 
witnessing the deed, becomes a maniac ; and 
Rodolph, the victim of remorse, dies in 
agony through the phantoms of his guilty 
imagination. ; 

Mourad and Eurabeet is a Persian tale, 
and partakes largely of Oriental hyperbole. 
It is well written, contains a fair delineation 
of Eastern manners, and leads through 
various vicissitudes. 
teresting, by all who love to contemplate 
reality bordering on the marvellous. 

Larry Moore, by Mrs. 8. C. Hall, is a 
pretty little sketch of Irish indolence and 
procrastination. Poor Larry can never be 
induced to think of to-morrow. 

Lucifer is a well-told tale. A painter, 
drawing the fiend, has mingled in bis 
countenance some features suggested by 
the image of a lady which lay entangled 
among the fibres of his heart. Hence, he 
began both to hate and love the work of 
his own pencil. This conflict becomes at 


It will be found in- | 
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length so powerful, that the artist falls a 
victim to the workings of his own disor- 
dered fancy. 

The poetry in this volume is highly re- 
spectable, but the numerous pieces which it 
contains, we have neither room nor time 
distinctly to notice. From the prose de- 
partment we would gladly have given some 
tale or narrative, but the objects of our 
selection are all too long for insertion. 
With the effusions of the muse this is not 
the case: we therefore give the following, 
almost, promiscuously taken, and thus bid 
adieu to this highly ornamented, lively, and 
interesting volume. 


“A CHARACTER. 
BY 8, C. HALL. 


* He was a very old man—and had seen 
His children’s children flourish as they grew; 
Yet strong in mind as he had ever been— 
Unworn by fourscore summers—still he drew 
The eyes of all men on him; for his fame 
Had gone forth to the nations ; and his name 
Was, like himself, time-honoured,—and his look 
Was as the index to some well-penned book, 


“It was his age’s winter; yet he bore 
His vears with dignity, for, in his spring, 
His wild shoots were well pruned—so that he wore 
His summer garment bravely; age might bring 
His full boughs nearer earth, but could not kill 
The root that sent forth fruit and blossoms still ; 
The tempest o’er it many a time had passed, 
Yet left it firm and noble to the last. 


“ He had’a winning softness when he would ; 

Yet sometimes he was like the shower that sheds 
Apparent wrath while it produces good, 

And bends young buds to bid them raise their 

heads, 

That with more profit they may hail the sun ; 
And some were even by his harshness won, 
Because they knew ’twas kindly meant, and kept 
But as a spell to waken those who slept. 


* Greatly he trod the earth, and men would bow, 
The high and lowly, with respect to him— 

Though many a furrow deeply marked his brow, 
Though his once penetrating eye was dim, 

And though the weight of age had bent the form 

Which, for twice forty years, had stood the storm 

That, bearing many a goodly one to earth, 

Had left him—as if conscious of his worth. 


“ He was the friend of all who knew him—all— 
A kindly fountain, with perpetual flow ; 

And well he knew and much he loved to call 
The feelings forth, that give a brighter glow 

To things of earth :—he felt the poet’s fire, 

Albeit his fingers never touched the lyre— 

His was true inspiration, for his mind 

Had ranged from God to nature, unconfined. 


« But—must we say that he no longer lives? 
And—as the painter when his sketch he views— 
Outlined from nature—pauses, ere he gives 
The last touch of his pencil, lest he lose 
The character of what he copies—here 
We feel how bare our picture must appear, 
Wanting the finish that to all should tell 
How, having lived in honour, he died wevL.” 


“AN ISLAND OF THE WEST. 


‘Ir was a lovely scene: the moonlight lay 
‘Restless and flickering on a glassy sea ; 

By fresh and crystal streams, stately and free 
Grew palms and spicy shrubs ; and in the grey 
And silvery beauty of the night, the play 

Of the light breeze, cool from the mountain lea, 
Came breathing o’er the woodlands fragrantly. 
And there were flowers that bloomed not in the day 
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But in the hour ef silence and of sleep 

Unclosed their sweetness tothe moonlight air.— 

It seemed an Eden, circled by the deep! 

-—-But withthe day-break fled that vision fair: 

For then came darkly forth to toil and weep 

Sad myriads held in hopeless bondage there! H.” 


———__>- — — 


Review.—The Gem for 1830. 12mo. 
pp. 275. W. Marshall, London. 


WuEN a person is admitted to the luxu- 
riance of a spacious garden, though all the 
varieties of floral beauty presented to his 
view may have their peculiar charms, he will 
be naturally led to prefer some before others, 
either on account of their superior fragrance, 
their greater delicacy, or their statelier ap- 
pearance. His selection of a few in pre- 
ference to the rest, will not, however, in 
reality detract from the worth of the latter, 
since he only makes an honest choice of 
such as are most congenial to his individual 
taste. We cannot. say that the “Gem” 
ranks above other Annuals in our estima- 
tion, or that we can give it an equal -place 
with some of those exquisite volumes which 
have lately come under our notice. It is, 
notwithstanding, an elegant little book, 
embellished externally with silk and gold, 
and internally adorned with several very 
choice engravings, which cannot fail to 
secure admiration. It also contains a 
pleasing melange of literary novelties, cal- 
culated, by their peculiar sprightliness of 
character, to afford amusement, without 
offering any violence to virtue. 

To secure the literary department of the 
“Gem” from the charge of dulness or 
insipidity, we need only mention the names 
of T. K. Hervey, E. M. Fitzgerald, Mrs. 
Norton, Dr. Bowring, Miss Mitford, Sir 
Aubrey de Vere, Bernard Barton, Croly, 
&c. &e., as being among the number of 
contributors. 

The first engraving in the book is “* Rose 
Malcolm,” a finely executed picture of 
chivalric enterprise. ‘ The infant Bacchus 
brought by Mercury to the Nymphs,” is a 
sweet delineation of classic fable, though, in 
the eyes of those who perceive not the ele- 
gant allusion, it will seem to approach very 
near the bound where propriety ends and 
indelicacy begins. “The Gipsy Belle” is 
very characterestic, both in design and 
execution. “The Stolen Interview” is a 
happy effort. Wilkie’s ‘Saturday Night” 
needs no comment. “The Halt on the 
March” is full of exquisite feeling. 
“Verona” is a highly picturesque engrav- 
ing. Tyre” is a beautifully executed 
engraving, and the associations connected 
with this “ queen of cities” must render it 
interesting. ‘ The Ruins of Trionto” is a 





fine engraving, after a design from the giant 
hand of Martin. 

Among its literary contents, several arti- 
cles, both in prose and verse, strongly 
attracted our attention, but coming late into 
our hands, we-must rather mention their 
names, than transplant them into our 
pages. ‘Festus and Fadilla,” a tale of 
the third century, includes much feeling 
and incident, both of which seem charac- 
teristic of that distant age. ‘ Walter 
Errick” will be read with great interest by 
all who delight to behold fiction approxi- 
mating reality, or to follow marvellous ad- 
venture blending itself with active life. 
“ The Mining Curate” has vicissitudes suf- 
ficiently prominent to arrest the reader's 
attention, and to create an anxiety to know 
the final event to which they lead. ‘“ The 
Man and the Lioness” is a ghost story. It 
contains many well-connected incidents, 
all tending to a delineation of character. 
The Lioness is an artful, designing woman, 
exercising a portentous influence over an 
unsuspecting gentleman, whom, after having 
poisoned an amiable rival, she induces to 
marry her. He falls a victim to his weak- 
ness, and she enjoys his property in tri- 
umph. * Little Miss Wren” is innocently 
humorous, but full of character. ‘ The 
Two Esquires” contains the adventures of 


.an honest gentleman and a bankrupt fortune- 


hunter, The latter imposes on a proud and 
imperious lady, who, having rejected the 
former, sinks into poverty. “ The Count 
of Trionto” is told with much tasteful 
pleasantry, but the scene being wholly fo- 
reign, much of its peculiarity and local 
character will be lost on the mere English 
reader of the narrative. 

The paper in this volume, independently 
of the beautifully embossed lining of its 
silken robe, is of a very superior quality ; 
and for typographical elegance and cor- 
rectness, it rivals all the annuals which we 
have seen, for the coming year. In-other 
respects it seems to bear the same relation 
to those of the first class, which the sweet- 
briar does to the rose. It exhales a rich 
perfume, and exhibits much simple beauty, 
if not distinguished by that aromatic odour, 
and exquisite involution of leaves, which 
characterize “the garden’s pride.” The 
following extracts will shew that it has an 
undeniable and a powerful claim on public 
patronage and support. 


LOVE’S REPROACH—A RUSTIC PLAINT. 
(BY JAMES KENNEDY, E3Q.) 


Dear Tom, my brave free-hearted lad, 
Where’er you go, God bless you! 

You'd better speak, than wish you had, 
If love for me distress you. 
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To me, they say, your thoughts incline, 
And possibly they may so ; 

Then, once for all, to quiet mine, 

Tow, if you love me, say so. 


On that sound heart and manly frame 
Sits lightly sport or labour, 
Good-humoured, frank, and still the same 
To parent, friend, or neighbour : 

Then why postpone | na love to own 
For me from day to day so, 

And let me whisper still alone, 
“Tom, if you love me, say so.” 


How oft when I was sick or sad 
With some remembered folly, 
The sight of you has made me glad— 
And then most melancholy ! 
Ab, why will thoughts of one so good, 
Upon my spirits prey so? 
By you it should be understood, 
“ Tom, if you love me, say so.” 


Last Monday at the cricket-match, 
No rival stood before you ; 
In harvest time for quick despatch, 
The farmers all adore you. 
And evermore, your praise they sivg, 
Though one thing you delay so, 
And I sleep nightly murmuring, 
“ Tom, if you love me, say so.” 


Whate’er of ours you chance to seek, 
Almost before you breathe it, 
I bring with blushes on my cheek, 
And all my soul goes with it. 
Why thank me then with voice so low, 
And faltering turn away so? 
When next you come, before you go, 
“ Tom, if you love me, say so.” 


When Jasper Wild, beside the brook, 
Resentful round us lowered, 
T oft recall that lion-look 
That quelled the savage cov’: rd. 
Bold words and free you utte: ed then; 
Would they could tind their way so, 
When these moist eyes so plainly mean, 
“ Tom, if you love me, say so.” 


My friends, tis true, are well to do, 
And yours are poor and friendless ; 
Ah! no, for they are rich in you, 
Their happiness is endless. 
You never let them shed a tear, 
Save that on you they weigh so; 
There's one might bring you better cheer: 
“* Tom, if you love me, say so.” 


My uncle’s legacy is all 
For you, Tom, when you choose it : 
In better hands it cannot fall, 
Or better trained to use it. 
I'll wait for years: but let me not 
Nor woo’d nor plighted stay so: 
Since wealth and worth make even lot, 
“ Tom, if you love me, say so.” p- 27. 





SONNET TO AN EARLY VIOLET. 
(BY RICHARD HowI1T.) 


“ One on this sheltered bank, and only one: 
Fair comer of rude March! the first to show 
A smile of triumph o’er the season gone,— 
White in the winds as is the drifted snow. 
Untended thou dost wear a cheerful look, 
Cheerful as unto kindred sweets allied ; 
And ae thee seems content breathed round this 
nook, 
With thine own worth and grace self-satisfied. 
Here art thon safe, now largest ships are strewn 
In shapeless wrecks about the restless sea : 
Here dost thou smile, now giant arms are blown 
From oaks, and pines lie prostrate on the lea. 
Quiet in storms! Beauty in death! What power 
Is in thy lowliness, sweet simple flower.” 
: p. 83. 





Review. — Juvenile Forget - Me- Not. 
London. 12mo. pp. 229. Westley and 
Co. London, 


WHILE so many hibernal flowers are blos- 
soming for the gratification of mature years, 
we hail with pleasure the reappearance of 
a — lily, peeping forth in simplicity 
and innocence, to delight the sparkling 
glance and rapturous feelings of childhood 
and youth, The “ Juvenile Forget-Me-Not” 
yields little, in point of graphic elegance 
and literary beauty, to the most elaborate 
works, classing under the general name of 
Annuals; but this sweet little volume is 
adapted to the comprehension of the young, 
and its features are exhibited under a pleas- 
ing smile, calculated to engage the attention 
of an intelligent child, and to amuse those 
who are farther advanced towards ma- 
turity. 

The exterior of the volume is perhaps 
rather too delicate for the fingers of young 
masters and misses, seated snugly by the 
Christmas hearth; but this may easily be 
remedied by enclosing the book in a paper 
envelope. They who are approaching to 
maturer age, for whom it is equally well 
designed, will aw appreciate the value 
of this elegant gift; and it is unnecessary 
to suggest any caution to them for the 
preservation of its beauty. We can offer 
nothing more than a few general observa- 
tions on the character of the work, with 
perhaps a brief extract, and then leave it in 
the hands of the public, assured that the 
parents and friends of children, and all 
young persons of taste, will give deserved 
support to a Christmas visitor, whose intro- 
duction to the family table will impart 
pleasure, and inculcate forcibly the neces- 
sity of religious and moral feeling in the 
days of youth. 

“ My Brother,” the frontispiece, is so 
exquisite in design and execution, that the 
reader will, on a first glance, be impressed 
with a favourable opinion of the work. A 
sweet and innocent-looking girl is hanging 
affectionately on the neck of her little 
brother, a chubby-faced boy, whose coun- 
tenance exhibits all the ingenuous archness 
of childhood. “ Bob Cherry” is another 
happy attempt to characterize “the golden 
age” of human life. A little fellow, all 
hope and eagerness, is endeavouring to 
secure between his lips a cherry, held forth 
in a tantalizing manner by a little laughing, 
fairy-like girl. An interesting likeness ts 
given of Hugh Littlejohn, Esq., seated, we 
presume in an antique chair at Abbotsford, 
and gazing with intense interest on the rain- 
bow “beautiful in various dyes.” “ Heart’s- 
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ease” exhibits a lovely combination of guile- 
less features, indicative of a period when 
the susceptibility of the youthful mind is 
unassociated with those strong emotions 
which too frequently induce ‘th’ undying 
thought that paineth.” “ The Irish Cabin” 
is very characteristic ; as is also’ Holiday- 
Time.” “The Goldfinch” is a sweetly 
expressive picture, executed in a mixed 
style of engraving, partly line and partly 
stipple. 

The literary portion of the work presents 
great variety; and where all is excellent, it 
is perhaps invidious to make selections. 
Our limits will not admit long extracts ; 
the following brief specimens, beautiful in 
themselves, are, therefore, not offered as 
decisive criteria. Indeed the general cha- 
racter of the literary department may be 
best gathered from the amiable disposition 
of its conductress, Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 


AN ENCOURAGEMENT. 
BY BERNARD BARTON. 


“ SuRROUNDED by his faithful few 
The Saviour sate and taught, 
And even guileless childhood too 
His gracious accents caught, 
Though some, unknowing what they did, 
Would fain their presence have forbid. 


Not so the Pure and Holy One, 
Who came down from above ; 
Their tender age his notice won, 
Their innocence his love ; 
‘Forbid them not!’ repeated He, 
* But suffer them to come to me!’ 


He took them in his arms, and gave 
His blessing on them there ; 

The boon they knew not how to crave, 
He bade them freely share ; 

Telling the multitude around, 

Of such His kingdom would be found, 


And to this bour, his love and power 
Are childhood’s happiest lot; 

His mercy free says ‘Come to me!’ 
To man— Forbid them not!’ 

And all the blessings of His truth 

Are their’s who turn to Him in youth!” 


p. 91, 
“The Shipwrecked Boy,” by the Author 
of “ Letters Se the East,” &c. is a touch- 
ing, interesting narrative ; we have not room 
for the whole. . 


“Tt was in the dead of night that a vessel struck 
against the rocks of Brear's Isle, and went down al- 
most instantly. ‘he islanders heard the cry of the 
drouning people, and ran to the rugged beach, but 
could afford no assistance—the wind and the waves 
were too fierce to allow a boat to live, and that cry 
was soon stifled amidst the waters. 

“The ship, that it was supposed was homeward 
bound from India, by some parts of the cargo that 
drifted on the beach, was so broken by the shock, 
that her hall and masts were shivered amidst the 
rocks like thistles beneath the blast. This separation 
was the means, however, of saving one life: the strong 
man, the gray mariner, the brave and the darin 
perished, while help} i childh 
survived to the horrors that surrounded it. A frag- 
ment of the wreck was soon after seen floating to the 
shore, and on it there was a living being, who stretched 
out its hands for help. Some of the islanders rushed 
into the wave, and drew it with no small risk to land. 
and carried their burden to one of the neighbouring 
Cottages.” 4 





Astronomical Observations for November, 1829. 
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“Tle was now fourteen years of age, when an event 
happened that entirely changed his destiny. One 
evening, a small vessel was seen struggling against 
an adverse wind, and striving to reach the isle. He 
had er on her efforts with interest for some time 
and had then retired to the cottage. He was seated 
beside the hearth, and looking in silence at the half- 
burned embers, while the family were plying their 
tasks of industry around, when the door suddenly 
opened, and several strangers entered the apartment, 
A few hurried inquiries were made, and as speedily 
answered ; and then a lady broke from the party and 
threw her arms round the orphan’s neck, and kissed 
his brow, and wept a ff and two or three do- 
mestics, who accompanie her, knelt before him, 
and clasped his knees, and called on him by his name, 
a name that no voice of love had utte: for many 
years. It was the sister of his lost mother, who had 
bot long since arrived from India, and had traced 
with great difficulty, by constant inquiries along the 
coast, the probable place of the loss of the vessel. 
She had come, accompanied by a friend, to the very 
spot, to discover if any reliques or effects of the un- 
fortunate passengers had been saved. 

“On the opposite shore of the main, they had 
heard a confused report of some one still surviving ; 
and, on landing in a little port of the isle, this had 

en confirmed with a description of the boy. Amon 
the domestics who came were one or two who h: 
served the perished lady in India; and this accounted 
for their emotion at the discovery, 

“* And now he heard words of deep affection, glad- 
ness, and admiration, and saw every eye beaming 
with joy and hope for his sake alone. le felt that 
his state was utterly and splendidly changed; and 
that its desolation was passed away for ever. For 
some time he ye I ee beneath the influence 
of the feelings that rushed on him like a flood: at 
last he dried his tears; his features became more 
composed, and he peed to the earnest and breken 
expressions of the lady, now full of sorrow, and then 
of condolence. ‘it has been to me, as you say, @ 
desolate land,’ he answered, ‘ and for a long time [ 
was wretched ; but now I will grieve no more. My 
dear mother cn beneath the wave, and could my 
tears or prayers have drawn her thence, the orphan 
had been happy ; but he was not forsaken of his God, 
who was his hope in the lonely isle.’ 

“He then turned to the fisherman's family, bade 
them a kind and long adieu, requested his relatives to 
reward them richly for all their care, which was 
done on the spot; and then he left the islander’s 
dwelling, and d, with his companions, into 
another and a more flattering scene.”—p. 180, 


———~o- 


ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES FOR 
NOVEMBER 1829. 


Tue Sun enters Sagittarius on the 22nd, at 
53 minutes past twelve at noon ; his decli- 
nation on the 1st is 14 degrees 27 minutes 
south; and on the 30th, 21 degrees 40 
minutes: his semidiameter on the ist is 
16 minutes 9 seconds and 4-tenths, and on 
the 25th, 16 minutes 14 seconds and 
5-tenths: the time of his semidiameter 
passing the meridian on the 1st is 1 minute 
6 seconds and 8-tenths, and on the 25th 
1 minute 9 seconds and 6-tenths: his 
hourly motion in space is 2 minutes 30 
seconds and 3-tenths on the ist, and on the 
25th, 2 minutes 31 seconds and 9-tenths. 
The Moon enters her first quarter on the 
4th at 51 minutes past nine in the morning ; 
she is full on the 11th at 46 minutes past 
one in the morning; on the 18th at 51 mi- 
nutes past eight in the morning she enters 
her last quarter, and her change takes place 
on the 26th, at 32 minutes past twelve at 
noon. She passes Saturn on the 17th at 
40 minutes past five in the afternoon, Mars 
on the 23d at two in the afternoon, Mer. 
cury on the 25th at 15 minutes past three in 
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the morning, Venus on the 27th at 20 mi- 
nutes past seven in the evening, and Jupiter 
on the same evening. She is in perigee on 
the 8th, and in apogee on the 20th. 

The planet Mercury is in perihelio on the 
4th, stationary on the 6th, and arrives at 
his greatest western elevation on the 14th, 
when the attentive observer will probably 
obtain a view of him a little before sun- 
rise, 

Venus is the evening star, setting on the 
ist at 30 minutes past six ; on the 25th she 
has eight digits illuminated on her western 
limb, her apparent diameter being 18 se- 
conds ; her unfavourable position will render 
her visible to very few, but the most atten- 
tive observer. The distance between the 
Sun and Jupiter is daily decreasing, and in 
consequence he is scarcely visible this 
month. Mars may be observed in the 
constellation Virgo during the mornings of 
this month: he is first situated a little to 
the west of Theta Virginis ; he passes under 
this star on the 4th, and his approach to, 
and subsequent recess from Spica, is the 
most interesting feature in his course. 

Saturn is noticed near the same spot as 
last month ; his motion is very slow, and on 
the 29th he is stationary in the 18th de- 
gree of Leo. 


GLEANINGS., 


Conscience —Some one observed to M. Talleyrand, 
that whatever might be said of the Chamber of De- 
puties, the members of the Upper Chamber at least 

d i “Oh yes,” replied M. ‘lal- 
leyrand, ‘‘ there are consciences enough among them, 
am-——, for example, has two.” 


Vegetable Produce—Humboldt calculates that one 
acre of ground planted with the banana is sufficient 
to support fifty men, while an acre of wheat, com- 
muni annis, would barely support the wants of 
three. 

Art.—A curious specimen of cutlery is exhibited 
in the shop of a surgical instrament maker in Dean 
Street, Tyne ; it is a musical knife with 208 blades! 

Wine Cooler —The King’s new wine-cooler, manu- 
factured by Rundell and Bridges, which is suffi- 
ciently capacious to hold six men, weighs upwards 
of 8,000 ounces, and is by far the largest piece of 
plate ever marked in this country. 

Good Fortune.—A poor woman lately bought an old 
chair at a broker’s in Golden-lane, Cripplegate, and 
upon ripping the top off to have it new covered, 
found concealed in one corner, 21 guineas—all Queen 
Anne’s coin—and a Bank 5/. note, both tied up ina 
canvass bag. She gave for the chair eighteenpence, 
She is a widow, and has a large family to maintain. 

Burman Paper.—Three descriptions of paper are 
used by the Burmans, ‘The first is a domestic ma- 
nufacture, made from the fibres of the young bam- 
boo ; this is a substance as thick as pasteboard, which 
is rubbed over with a mixture of charcoal and rice- 
water ; thus prepared, it is written upon with a pencil 
of steatite, as we write on a slate. ‘Ihe impression 
may be blotted out with the moistened hand, and the 
paper is again fit to be written upon. This process, 
if the paper be good, may be often repeated. Ano- 
ther sort is a strong white blotting paper, and is uni- 
versally used for packages, for the decorations of 
coffins, and for making ornaments offered in the 
temples, and exhibited at festivals. ‘The Chinese 
import stained paper, also used for ornaments offered 
in the temples, and for decorating coffins.—Craw. 








Literary Notices. 
Just Published. 


Likenesses of Lord Viscount Nelson, Major-general 
Sir C. W. Doyle, and John Julins Angerstein, Esq. 
embellish No. VII. of the National Portrait Gallery, 
now ready for delivery. 

Fishers’ Illustrations: Part IT. of Ireland; and 
Part IV. of Lancashire: each Part containing sixteen 
beautiful Views, with descriptions, 

No. ILL. Devonshire and Cornwall. 

A Sermon, occasioned by the Death of the Rev. 
Samuel Crowther, A.M. By Daniel Wilson, A.M. 
Vicar of Islington. 

‘The Juvenile Keepsake for 1830, Edited by Thos. 
Roscoe, Esq. 

The Iris; a Literary and Religious Offering. 
Edited by the Rev. ‘thomas Dale, M.A 

The Zoological Keepsake for 1830. 

A ‘Treatise on the Internal Regulations of Friendly 
Societies, by James Wright. 

Also, by the same author, a Letter to the Friendly 
Societies in the united kingdom. 

No. L._of the Friend’s Monthly Magazine. 

The Gdipus Coloneus of Sophocles, with Explana- 
tory English Notes, Examination Questions, &c. by 
the Rev. J. Brass, D.D. 

In demy 8vo. with sixteen copper-plates, Astronomy, 
or the Solar System explained on Mechanical Prin- 
ciples, by Richard Banks. 

he Eccentric, or Memoirs of no common Charac- 
ters, &c. 12mo. Portraits. 


a Lessons in English Grammar, by M. A. 
ison. 

A wew Metrical Version of the Psalms, by W. 
Wrangham. 

The Heraldry of Crests, containing upwards of 
3500, illustrative of those borne by at least 20,000 
families. 

A Farewell Sermon, by the Rev. Charles Cator, M.A. 

The Crook in the Lot, by ‘Thomas Bosten. 

Historical Miscellany, &c. &c. by W. C. Taylor, 
A.M. Dublin. y 

A Catechism of Geography, with maps, by Hugh 
Murray, Esq. 

Catechism on the Works of Creation, by Peter 
Smith, A. M, 

Jesus shewing Mercy. 

‘Three Discourses on Eternity, by Job Orton. 

An Address to such as enquire ‘‘ What mast I do to 
be saved *” by the Rev, J. W. Fletcher. 

Christian Visitor, No IIT. 

Baxter's Saint's Rest. . 

The United Family, by Matilda Williams. _ 

A_ Discourse deliver at various Missionary 
Anniversaries, by William Orme. 

Grammar of the French Language, by H. 
Thompson, Esq. ; : 

Strictures on the Rev. J. Morison’s* Discourse on 
the Millennium, by W. Vint. 

Tewporis Calendarium, or an Almanack for 1830, 


* by William Rogerson, Greenwich. 


History of China, translated from the Chinese by 
P Thoms. : patie! 
Preparing for Publication. } 

Historical Account of discoveries and Travels in 
North America ; including the United States, Canada, 
the shores of the Polar Sea, and the voyages in search 
of a North-West Passage, by Hugh Murray, Esa., 
F. R.S. E. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Political Economy; an inquiry into the natural 
grounds of right to vendible property, or wealth ; by 
Samuel Read, 8vo. : 

Memoirs of Rear-Admiral Paul Joves ; now first 
compiled from his original journals, correspondence, 
&c. 2 vols, 12mo. ; 

Studies in Natural History ; exhibiting a popular 
view of the most striking and interesting objects of 
the material world, by William Rhind, 12mo. 

Oliver Cromweli, a poem, in three books, fools- 
cap 8vo. : 

A Glance at London, Brussels, and Paris, by the 
same Author. : r 

Mrs. S. C. Hall, the editor of “‘ The Juvenile Vor- 
get Me Not,” announces for early publication, @ 
volume for the young, under the title of “ Chronicles 
of a School Room ; or, Characters in Youth and Age. 








Errata—Col. 906, line 24, for ‘* previous’ any 


“nervous.” Col, 909, line 18, for “is” 
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